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M. KARUNANIDHI 


THE CHIEF MINISTER OF TAMIL NADU. 


Of all created things, the loveliest 
‘And most divine, are children. 


Voll No.9 — William Canton. 


March 89 
Hello children, 

March is here - and exams are just around the corner. 
Are many of you worried or nervous about writing exams? 
Don't forget, exams are just the teachers’ way of checking to 
see if you have understood and retained all that they taught 
you throughout the year. 

We must all admit however that exams seem an inade- 
quate means of evaluation. The undue stress placed on 
exams by our educational system, chain children to their 
books by threads of anxiety and fear, killing the natural joy in 
‘acquiring knowledge. 

Today, however much we may deplore the fact, exams 
are a partof our system. They have to be taken by those of us. 
who choose to attend schools and colleges 

Whatever we do is worth doing well. A lack of 
application in preparing for and writing exams cannot be 
excused, We must face the exams with fortitude and deter. 


‘mination trying for the highest marks. 

Exams can be exhausting. So we hope that each of 
you will use your time wisely, studying hard during the day 
and sleeping well at night. Loss of sleep will not help you at 
all! 


Remember also to take short breaks. When your eyes 
begin to feel hot with strain, and your neck begins to ache 
with bending over books, exercise — even if its only for five 
minutes — this will help you freshen up. 

We at Gokulam, wish each of you the very best of luck 
in the forthcoming exams. May each of you be successful 


Honorary Editor. 
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‘The Student and the World 
Tales of Uncle Remus 
Crossword Puzzle 

‘Ask Aunty Leela 

‘The Cunning Monkey 

A Diwali Resolution 

Did you know? 

Adventures of Amar and Ichibo . 
My Dream 

‘A New Friend in the Hills 

Find the Hidden Vegetables 
Quizdles 

Join the dots 

Young Artist 

The Youth with a Heart of Gold 
Hooter in the Dark....... 
Colour and Keep 
AYesforaNo.... 

Dorothy meets the Wizard . 
Listen and you can hear 

‘Those Childhood Days 

Albert Einstein . 





yTature like a kind and smiling 
mother, lends herself to our 
dreams and cherishes our fancies,” 
says Victor Hugo, the French nove: 
list. It is true that for century after 
century,nature's bounty has provi 
ded man with all his basic needs. 
How has man repaid the earth for 
her generosity? 

Human civilizations have been 
almost solely responsible for chang: 
ing the face of our planet, It has 
not been a change for the better. 
Ever since man appeared on earth, 
and discovered the use of fire and 
introduced smoke and ash into our 
atmosphere, he has been respon: 
sible for degrading the quality of 
his environment 





Pollution did not pose such a 
serious threat to human exis: 




























tence before the advent of the 
industrial revolution, Before the 
building of factories, pollutants like 
domestic sewage were biodegrad: 
able. The waste matter retuned to 
the earth making itricherand more 
fertile 

Once large factories were set up 
‘many toxic substances were releas: 
ed as industrial waste and began 
to mix with water, air and soil often 
rendering the water untit for con: 
sumption, the air too poisonous to 
breathe and the soil, unfertile, Auto: 
mobiles even today, exude poiso: 
nous gases, Heat generators and 
atomic power plants have also 
made their contribution towards 
polluting our environment, In 
recent times mercury pollution has 
been seen asa serious problem in 
U.SA, Canada and Japan. 








The human civilization today is 
largely urbanized. Many people 
live ina small area, while large parts 
of every country are empty in com 
parison to the large cities and towns. 
‘This congestion and a general in 
crease in population results in a 
corresponding increase in pollution. 
Even the biodegradable pollutants 
cannot be dealt with successfully 





because the pollutants exceed the 
capacity of the environment to 


decompose them 
“Do that in youth which assures 
you of comfort in old age,” 
advises Vyasa in the Mahabharata, 
What is the student's role in ensur. 
ing a safe and comfortable world 
for the future? 

The answer lies in being aware 
and creating awareness of one’s 
surroundings, Protection of natural 
resources is the responsibility of 
every nation, Students can form 
organisations where these issues 
are discussed, They can attend 
lect wes and courses on conserva 
tion and environment, They must 
help spread awareness by passing 
con their ideas to uneducated people 
and also to rural communities who 
work'in the fields, 

Itis high time we stopped spoiling 
our earth, We cannot afford to be 
complacent, We all wish to create 
heaven upon earth, So we must 
protect our environment. It is a 
privilege to be born on our planet. 
We must show ourselves to be 
worthy of the privilege. 











okulam has great pleasure 
iin announcing. the winner 
lof the cash prize of Rs. 100/- 
for the best contribution in 
this issue by those under 
sixteen years. 


‘THE WINNER 


M. Priya (aged 14), 

17, Thirumalaiswamy Road, 
Lakshmi Nagar, 
Koundampalayam, 
Coimbatore-641 030. 











The negro people of America have quaint folk stories 


oftheir own. These stories are mostly about animals such as, 
the fox. the rabbit, and the wolf. Uncle Remus who was a 
nearo slave. told these stories to amuse children. 
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sof UNC REMUS 


BRER RABBIT AND TAR BABY 


rer Fox was always trying to 

catch Brer Rabbit. But Brer 
Rabbit was mighty pert and spry, 
and he never let Brer Fox catch 
him. So Brer Fox, he pretended 
to be friendly and asked Brer 
Rabbit to come to dinner with him. 
But Brer Rabbit did not go; he 
knew what was going to be eaten 
at that dinner. 


So Brer Fox thought of some: 
thing else. He went to work and 
got some tar and turpentine and 
fixed up what is called a Tar Baby. 
He put it up close to Brer Rabbit's 
house and hid by the bramble 
bushes near by, to see what would 
happen. 

By and by Brer Rabbit came 
prancing along lippity-clippity, clip- 








pitylippity, as saucy as could be. the head and there his fist stuck 
‘When he saw Tar Baby, he sat up and he could not pull it away. “Let 
on his hind legs in astonishment. me go or I'll strike you again,” 

“Good morning,” says Brer says Brer Rabbit and he hit out 
Rabbit very politely and nicely. with the other hand and that stuck 


A 


“Fine moming,” sayshe. Tar Baby too. 
said nothing and Brer Fox, he lay Then he kicked with his feet 
low. “Are you deaf?” said Brer and they got stuck on Tar’ Baby. 
Rabbit, “I can shout if you are.” Then he butted her with his head 
And he shouted as loud as he and his head got fixed too. 
‘could. But Tar Baby he went on “How d'ydo?" says Brer Fox, 
saying nothing and Brer Fox he coming out of the bushes and 
winked his eye and lay low. ooking as innocent as a dicky bird. 
At last Brer Rabbit raised his fist. “You seem rather stuck up Brer 
and hit Tar Baby on the side of Rabbit this morning.” And then 











<= 





Brer Fox rolled about laughing. “I 
expect you will come to dinner 
with me now Brer Rabbit,” says 
he. “We're going to have a nice 








roast rabbit. You won't play any” 


more tricks on me. Who asked 
you to strike up an acquaintance 
‘with a Tar Baby? Now you're going 
to have a warm time as soon as | 
can get abit of firewood together.” 

‘Then Brer Rabbit began to talk 
mighty humble, “I don't care what 
you do to me Brer Fox,” says he, 
“so long as you don't fling me on 
those prickly bramble bushes.” 

“t's too much trouble to light a 
fire,” says Brer Fox, “ll have to 
hang you.” “Hang me or drown 
me I don't mind. But for pity 
sake, don't fling me on those prick: 
ly bramble bushes.” 


But Brer Fox wanted to hurt 
Brer Rabbit as much as he could. 
So he took him by the hind legs 
and pulled him off Tar Baby, and 
flung him right into the middle of 
the prickly bramble bushes. There 
was a mighty flutter, when Brer 
Rabbit struck the bushes, and Brer 
Fox wanted to see what would 
happen. 

By and by he heard someone 
calling up the hill — and there he 
saw Brer Rabbit sitting on a log, 
combing the tar out of his hair 
with a piece of wood. 

“'Lwas bred and born in a bram- 
ble bush, Brer Fox — bred and 
born in it.” says Brer Rabbit with a 
laugh. And,with that he skipped 
off home as lively as a cricket 





HOW BRER TORTOISE HELPED 
BRER RABBIT 





s Brer Rabbit was frisking about 
the wood proud as a peacock, worse than a pancake!” 
he heard someone shouting, Rabbit looked about and at last he 
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“Help! help, or I'llbe flattened out 


Brer 
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saw Brer Wolf lying on the ground 
with a great big rock on the top of 
him. Brer Rabbit got a good 
strong stick, and somehow he man: 
aged to get the rock up so that 


Wolf told his side of the case and 
old Brer Rabbit told his side. 
“Before I can make out which 
of you is in the right,” said Brer 
Tortoise “I must see the place 





Brer Wolt could crawl out. 

“Thank goodness none of my 
bones are broken,” said Brer Wolf, 
“and now, as you have been so" 
kind, you’ must come home to 
dinner with me.” 

‘And with that, Brer Wolf grabbed 
Brer Rabbit by the small of his 
back and began to cary him off 
“If you hurt me, I'll never again do 
you a good turn,” said Brer Rabbit. 

“Of course you won't.” said Brer 
Wolf, "you won't be any more use 
to me till you're dead.” 

“Now look here, Brer Wolf” said 
Brer Rabbit, “it's against the law 
for folks to kill people who have 
done them a good turn. You ask 
Brer Tortoise.” 

“And if he gives his opinion 
against me,” said Brer Wolf to him: 
self, “Til take him as well as Brer 
Rabbit.” 

So Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit 
went to Brer Tortoise. and Brer 








where Brer Wolf was, when Brer 
Rabbit found him.” 

So the three of them went to 
the spot where Brer Wolf had been 
‘caught under the big rock. 

“Now let me see, Brer Wolf,” 
said Brer Tortoise, “just how you 
‘were fixed when Brer Rabbit found 


uu. 
Brer Rabbit put the stick under 
the rock and lifted it up, Brer Wolt 
got under it and Brer Rabbit drop. 
ped the rock. 
“Now you were 





Tortoise, “you had no right what. 
ever to go interfering with Brer 
Wolf. You found him lying under 
the rock, and you just leave him 
there now, and go and mind your 
own business.” 

And off Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Tortoise went laughing, and they 
left Brer Woll lying under the great 
heavy rock 


HOW BRER RABBIT HELPED 
BRER TORTOISE 





Ope 29 Beer Rabbit saw Brer 
Fox running off home in a 
mighty great hurry. Brer Fox had 
a big bag slung over his shoulder, 
and there was something in the 
bag kicking and shrieking, 

"Surely | know the sound of 
that shrieking. If that Is not my 
old friend Brer Tortoise, | am not 
Brer Rabbit.” 

Brer Rabbit took a short cut, 
and got into Brer Fox's garden 
first. He tore up a lot of the plants 





and then he hid in the bushes. By 
‘and by in came Brer Fox with the 
big bag. Brer Rabbit popped his 
head in the door and shouted:— 

“Get your big stick, Brer Fox. 
There is a rascal inv your garden 
tearing up all your plants.” 

Brer Fox took up his stick, and 
rushed out into the garden to look 
for the man, who was doing all 
the damage. When he was gone, 
Brer Rabbit undid the bag and let 
out his old friend Brer Tortoise. 















beehives. which was full of bees. 


raging 

Soon after. Brer Fox returned. 
looking very savage. He slammed 
the door. and Brer Rabbit and Brer 


t. M. Karunanidhi, the chief 
minister of Tamil Nadu was 
bor on Tuesday, June 3, 1924 in 
12 little village named Tirukuvalai, 
not far from Tiruvarur.. His parents’ 
names were Muthuvel and 
Anjugam. Muthuvel was a farmer. 
He sent his son to school with 
pride, and arranged for him to be 
taught music as well. The child's 
academic pursuits were encour 
aged in every way 
In 1936 Karunanidhi was enroll 
ed ina high school in Tiruvarur by 
Kasturi Iyengar who noted early 
‘on the boy's ruthless determination. 
He stood first in class and experi 
mented with drama in his spare 
time, Staging plays was his hobby, 
While still in school. he was 
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Tortoise sat and listened in the quiet respectable Tortoises.” 


Then he took one of Brer Fox's bushes. 


By.and-by they heard a terrible 


and put it in the bag and shook it noise, and then out came Brer 
and banged it till the bees were Fox with the bees biting and sting: 


ing him as he ran, squalling and 
yelping, into the woods. 

“That'll teach him” said Brer 
Rabbit “not to go interfering with 









moved by the powerful speech of 
CN, Annadurai, who later became 
his mentor. He joined the anti- 
Hindi movement at a tender age 
and joined demonstrations to pro: 
test 

Soon alter, he became the Assis - 
tant Editor of Kudiyarasu, in which 
he wrote many brilliant essays on 
2 variety of subjects, all of which 
were well received. He continued 
to write plays and also wrote film 
scripts, He also founded a weekly 
called Murasoli 

While writing, Karunanidhi deve 
loped eye strain. His subsequent 
involvement in a car accident! 
caused his eyesight further damage, 
as a result of which he uses dark 
glasses even today. 

In the cabinet of Annadurai, he 
took oath of office in 1967 as the 
Minister of the Public Works De: 
partment. After the death of Anna: 
durai, Karunanidhi became Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu. 

‘The wheel has come full circle. 
Alter thirteen long years of being 
the opposition party the DMK is 
our ruling party today, and Mr. 
M. Karunanidhi is once more the 
chief minister of Tamil Nadu. 

















DOWN. 





1 Itis born on the first of January 
(3,4) 

5 An animal which could be 
greedy as well as dirty (3) 

6 Venetian boat (7) 

7 We breathe it (3) 

9 sneaky pest (3) 

11 Elephant (6) 

14 A heavy burden (4) 

15 Try wean in a different way 
again (4) 

17 Short sight (6) 

20 Find help in Port Said (3) 

22 You cannot make an omelette 
without breaking one (3) 

23 Pardoned (7) 

24 Is there a baked dish inside 
the pier? (3) 

25 Withdrew and went upto bed 
(7) 


Compiled by | 











1 Itisa frightening dream to go 
out at dark riding a horse (9) 
2 Needs (5) 
3 Run away to get married (5) 
4 Loud sound made by the king 
of the jungle (4) 
5 Greek philosopher (5) 
8 Caught in the act (9) 
10 Not only, but — (4) 
12 Wingless bird of New Zealand 
(4) 
13 A male sheep inside the tram 
car (3) 
16 Symbol of the United States is 
a bird of prey (5) 
18 Cathy can make aight sling 
boat (5) 
19 Untie Ropes and you have a 
problem (5) 
20 Close to one’s heart (4) 


Solution on page 16 
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Why don't trees grow on 
mountain tops? 

A. Asha, 

Pun 


A Tivesdo not grow on mountain 

tops either because the situation 
is too exposed, or because the soil 
is too thin or too frozen to allow 
their roots to draw nourishment 
from the ground. 

In most mountainous areas there 
is usually a clearly marked timber 
line, a boundary above which there 
is no tree growth. Sometimes the 
height of the timberline is dictated 
by local climatic or soil conditions, 
but as a general rule the boundary 
gets lower as the distance from 
the Equator increases. In the far 
north and south the cold is so 








intense that it is quite impossible 
for any trees to grow, and the 
timberline is therefore at sea level 

A range of mountains on or near 
the Equator, can be divided into 
different belts of vegetation accor 
ding to the types of trees growing 
at its base and at various heights 
up its slopes. 

Similarly the belts of vegetation 
change according to the distance 


from the Equator. The first belt is 
the tropical or rain-forest region 
where it is hot and trees grow 
rapidly. Next comes a hot dry belt 
where few trees grow because there 
is so little rain. This is followed by 
the deciduous or warm and tem 
perate belt, and by the coniferous 
belt, with very cold winters but fairly 
warm summers. Then comes the 
timberline, beyond which trees 
cannot grow, and finally the regions 
of permanent ice and snow, where 
no vegetation at all can live 


Why are exhaust fumes 
block? What are the fumes 
made of? 


A Crude oil straight from the well 
is thick, black and sticky It 
has to go through a complicated 
refining process before it can be 
used as fuel for the engines of 
cars, lorries, buses and aircraft. 

During refining, various substan. 
ces are added to improve the petrol 
and for other reasons. For ins: 
tance, small quantities of dye are 
put in to standardize the colour. 
Other substances prevent the for- 
mation of gum which would clog 
up parts of the engine. 

Lead, in a liquid form called 
tetra-ethy! lead, is added to petrol 
to reduce “engine knock”. This 
means that it prevents the petrol 
from igniting in the engine at the 
wrong moment. When an internal: 
combustion engine is running, the 
petrol is lit by sparks from the 
sparking plugs. The petrol burns 
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in what is really a series of small 
explosions and produces gases 
which come out through the ex 
haust pipe as dirty, smelly fumes. 
And the lead comes with them. 

I-health can be caused if quite 
small quantities of lead in the air 
are inhaled over a long time. For 
this reason, the governments of 
such countries as the United States, 
Britain, Sweden and Japan are 
passing laws to reduce the amount 
of lead in petrol. 

They are also encouraging car 
manufacturers to design internal 
combustion engines which will work 
efficiently on lead-free petrol and 
have cleaner exhaust fumes. These 
engines will be more expensive at 
first, but they will help to make the 
air cleaner and pleasanter where 
there isa lot of traffic. 

Work is in progress to invent a 
satisfactory car engine that runs 
on alternatives to petrol, such asa 
battery. 


When did newspapers begin? 
R. Muthukumar, 
Salem. 
A, Theeatlies regular newspapers 
of which we have record date 
back many centuries before the 
invention of printing to the Acta 
Diurna of the Roman Empire and 
the gazettes published in China 
during the first centuries of the 
Christian era, 

The Acta Diurna or Daily Acts 
began regular and official publica 
tion on the orders of Julius Caesar 
in 59BC. The news was collected 
by reporters (actuari) employed 
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by the state who posted the Acta 
on a whitened board so that all 
could read or copy the reports of 
wars, speeches, legal decisions, 
political events, marriages, divorces, 
accidents and deaths. 

Pioneers in printing, the Ger. 
mans were also pioneers in printed 
newspapers. The first irregular 
newssheets began to appear in 
Cologne, Niimberg and other cities 
within 50 years of the invention of 
modern printing in 1450. By the 
end of the 17th Century a number 
of German towns were reading 
their own daily papers, thus estab- 
lishing a tradition for local dailies 
which has been maintained to this 
day. 





Why does a pencil bend 
when put in a glass of 
water? 

G. Karpagam, 

Vellore 


The pencil appears to bend 

owing to the refraction of light, 
or the change in direction of light 
when it passes through transparent 
materials, The light rays coming 
from the submerged part of the 
pencil are bent as they leave the 
water, 


Light rays are reflected and ab- 
sorbed by opaque materials such 
as iron, lead and rubber. Trans: 
parent materials, such as glass, air, 
water, oil and certain plastics, allow 
the light rays to pass through them. 
But in doing so they bend them to 
a greater or lesser degree. 

Refraction occurs in nature. The 
stars not directly overhead are in 
different positions from those they 
appear to be in, because the light 
rays from them are refracted by 
the earth's atmosphere. Desert 
travellers sometimes see mirages 
which are caused by refraction 
through the atmosphere. 


Who invented the sub- 
marine? 
R. Thirugnonom, 
Madurai, 
A\ The first submarine which we 
know to have been used was 
built by a Dutchman, Comelius 
van Drebel, in 1620, It was cons 
tructed of greased leather stretched 
‘over a wooden frame and was pro- 
pelled by oars extended: through 
the sides and sealed with tight 
fitting leather flaps. Hand vices 
were employed to contract the 









sides of the vessel and reduce its 
volume, thus causing it to submerge 


King James I of England is said to 
have gone for a ride in it, 12 to 15, 
feet below the surface of the River 
Thames. 

But the first use of a submarine 
as a weapon occurred during the 
American War of Independenice. 
In 1776 the Turtle, a one-man 
wooden submarine with a screw 
propeller, invented by an American, 
David Bushnell, tried unsuccess: 
fully to sink a British man-of-war 
in New York harbour. 

Attempts to build an under water 
craft were made as far back as the 
days of ancient Greece. But prac: 
tical designs had to wait for the 
invention of the internal combus: 
tion engine and the electric motor 
at the end of the 19th Century 
The first truly successful submarine 
to travel under the sea in rough 
weather was the Argonaught, a 
36 foot, cigar-shaped vessel built 
by an American, Simon Lake, in 
1897. It was driven by a 30 horse: 
power engine. 


How can blind people read 

with their fingers? 

‘S. Karuna Bhavani, 

Nagercoil. 
A Braille was invented by a 

Frenchman, Louis Braille, in 

sbout 1829. Itis an alphabet con- 
sisting of an arrangement of raised 
dots, which can be read by blind 
people using their sense of touch. 
While Braille was cutting some 
leather in his father's shop at the 
age of three, a knife slipped and 
plunged into an eye causing blind- 
ness. 


1s 


In 1819, when he was 10 years 
old, the boy went to Paris with a 
scholarship to study at the National 
Institution for Blind Children. The 
institution's founder hit on the idea 
of providing texts in embossed 
Roman lettering which the blind 
could decipher. 

Two years after Braille’s arrival 
Charles Barbier exhibited at the 
institution an apparatus by which 
‘a coded message in dots and 
dashes could be embossed on card: 
board. Braille worked on this 
system and was able to adapt it to 
meet the need of the sightless, He 
published expositions of his system 
in 1829 and 1837 

Braille became a dedicated 
teacher at his school and also a 
talented organist. It was through 
his life’s work that thousands of 
blind people today can read 
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Why do we sometimes get 
musde cramps? 

K. Raghavan, 

Madras. 


A Muscle cramps are usually tig 
‘gered by the nerves that control 
‘our muscles. Normally, the nerves 
tell the muscles to contract and 
relax as part of an orchestrated 
movement, such as walking down 
the street. But sometimes the 
nerves send an abnormal barrage 
of repetitive signals, causing the 
muscle to tighten into a spasm. 
No one knows for sure what 
triggers the frenzy of nerve activity, 
but experts feel that in some cases 
the cause may be muscle fatigue. 
Asa mustce tires, its contractions 
become weaker, and the nerve 
increases its signals to keep the 
muscle working 





























here once lived a cunning 

monkey, in the jungle. One 
day as it jumped from a tree toa 
thorny bush, a sharp thom pricked 
its tail. The monkey could not 
remove the thom, It hurt too much. 

In great pain the monkey rushed 
toa nearby village, It reached the 
tree where the barber sat. 

“Brother barber! Can you please 
remove this thorn from my tail? | 
will pay handsomely for your 
service,” it said, 


The barber agreed to do as the 
monkeyasked, He brought out his 
sharp razor to remove the thorn 
Butas he was removing it the razor 
slipped and the barber inadvertant 
Wycut off bit of the monkey's tal 

The monkey was furious, “Bar 
ber! Put back the bit you have 
removed from my tail,” it shouted. 
But of course the barber couldn't 
do that. "Monkey baba, lam sorry 
for what | did. You can keep the 
razor as compensation for loss, 


A FOLK TALE FROM THAILAND 








he said. 

O28 wey home, the monkey 
met an old woman. She was 

cutting some logs into smaller pieces 

witha bluntsickle. She was finding 

itan extremely difficult task. 

“Old grandmother! Please use 
my sharp razor instead of that old 
sickle. It will make your task much 
easier," said the monkey. The old 
woman gratefully accepted the of. 
fer, but as she was using the sharp 
razor it snapped into two, 

‘The monkey was furious. "Grand: 
mother! Put the two pieces back 
together and give me my razor,” it 
shouted. But of course the old 
woman couldn't do that. “Monkey 
baba! I am sorry for what | did. 
You can keep the sticks that [have 
gathered as compensation for your 
loss," she said, 


oO: its way home again, the 
monkey met an old man cook- 
ing fish on an open fire. He was 
Jooking sad. His firewood had but 
away and he was too tired to go 
looking for more. The monkey 
said to him, “Old man! You can 
use these sticks to cook the fish!” 

The old man accepted the mon- 
key's offer thankfully, He used the 
monkey's sticks to cook the fish, 
when at last the fish was cooked 
and all the firewood bumt to ashes, 
the cunning monkey shouted at 
the old man. 

“Old man! You have used up all 
my firewood, How dare you do 
that! Give itback tome!” Of course 
the old man couldn't do that, "Mon- 
key baba! am sorry for what I did 
You can keep the fish as a compen. 
sation for your loss,” he said 





Tbe cunning monkey happily set 
off home with his packet of fish 
“Mmm!” he thought. “Itdoes smell 
delicious. What feast! will have!” 

But the smell of cooked fish 
attracted some rowdy dogs from 
the village. They chased the 





monkey. The monkey quickly shin: 
ned up a nearby tree but dropped 
his packet on the ground. The 
dogs had a hearty meal and the 
monkey learnt his lesson 


Retold by S. Viswanatha. 





| DIWALI= 
PRESOLUTION= 


up and down with joy, 

His mother was naturally very. 
pleased. “Congratulations, Gokul 
Your father will be very happy to 

she said, all smiles, 
“You had better sign it for me, 
mummy, Sir asked us to bring it 


“ ummy!" called Gokul excited: 
‘Mivasie retumed from school 
He waved his report card triump: 
hantly. His mother came out of hear that," 
thekitchen, “Look, mummy, Ihave 
stood first in class," he said jumping 








tomorrow," said Gokuland handed 
her the card. 

Gokul's mother ran her eye down 
the marks listed in Gokul’s report 
card, She noted with pleasure that 
he had scored above 90% inall the 
subjects except one. In history he 
had scored only 65%. “Why have 
your history marks gone down, 
Gokul?" she asked 

"Oh Mummy! You know very 
well that | am not interested in 
history. Itis science that fascinates 
me. Mummy, | want to become a 
famous scientist when | grow up 
and invent something that will shat 
ter the world.” 

Gokul’s mother was shocked by 
these words. “Shatter the world, 
Gokul? Whatever for?" she asked 
in horror. 

“We need powerful weapons, to 
protect ourselves from our enemies, 
mummy. Tam going to help build 
such weapons,” he announced in 





a determined manner. 

‘You are mistaken, my boy,” said 
his mother, "Our world suffers from 
strife and dissension. The need of 
the houris peace, Loveand under: 
standing will help build a strong 
and secure future, Please give up 
these destructive ideas. Use your 
love of science for the good of the 
world! 

Gokul was notconvinced. “Okay, 
okay! There is all the tine in the 
world for that. Now please sign my 
report catd,” he said. His mother 
did so with a sad sigh. 


Dieta: atappronchine The 
ound of bursting crackers rent 
the air. Gokul arrived home one 
evening carrying a huge parcel, It 
was almost overflowing with a 
variety of fireworks. As Gokul 
spread them out before his mother, 
she noted that almost all of them 
were those which exploded. He 


had bought no sparklers, flower 
pots or ground wheels, 

“Your father should not have 
given youa free hand. These fire 
‘works are noisy and look dangerous 
Gokul. I wish you had not got so 
many of them," she said, worriedly 

“Pooh! said Gokul, “lam nota 
baby anymore, mummy! Must | 
celebrate Diwali with sparklers in 
my hand? My friends will laugh at 
me. Look! Thisis the year’s special 
atom bomb. Be sure to cover your 
ears well when I set it off,” he teased. 

His mother left the room in des 
pair. She wanted her son to be a 
gentle person, considerate of the 
‘well being of others, She did not 
want her son tobe violent and des: 
tructive, She felt helpless when he 
refused to listen to her and prayed 
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that he would mend his ways, 


On Dival day, Gokul got up early 
in the moming, He had the tradi- 
tional oil bath and rushed out into 
the street dressed in his new terylene 
clothes, clutching the box full of 
atom bombs, He was impatient to 
set them off and wake up the whole 
neighbourhood witha ear-splitting 
bang! 

“Gokul! Please be careful while 
lighting those crackers,” said his 
mother. “Thereare people walking 


But Gokul was careless. “It is 
Diwali day, mummy. Let the 
passers-by take care of themselves, 
Tam going to set off my bomb in 
the middle of the street,” he sald 
callously. 


He placed his bomb in the middle 
of the road and set it alight. He 
quickly ran back to a safe distance 
and watched the wick burn. He 
stood waiting for it to explode but, 
nothing happened. 

The children who stood around 
laughed. Gokul was very angry at 
the thought that the shopkeeper 
had cheated him of ten whole 
rupees, He went up to the bomb 
and kicked it hard in anger. 

The temperamental firework 
chose that very moment to explode 
and Gokul was thrown off his feet 
and across the road by its force. 
He screamed and fell down, blood 
pouring out of his wounded leg, 
and lost consciousness. 


Wren Gokul regained conscious: 
ness, he found hisparentsanxio- 
usly siting by his bedside. Hiswhole 
body felt as fitwas on fire, and the 
pain in his leg seemed unbearable. 
He started to cry. His parents 
consoled and comforted him as 
best they could before the doctor 
came and gave him a sedative to 
make him go back to sleep. 


he month Gokul spent in bed 
recovering from the accident 
taught him the meaning tea 
and suffering. Not only had he 
suffered, but he had caused his 
penerctoleon®, His father 
id taken a month's leave. His 
mother had nursed him day and 
night. He was ashamed of himself. 
“If a small bomb worth just ten 
rupees could cause so much 
pain..." he thought and then shud 
dered as he tried to imagine the 
after effects of a nuclear bomb on 
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mankind. “Never, ever will |be a 
party to such destruction,” he said 
aloud. “I will use my interest in 
science for peace!” 

His mother came to apply oint: 
mentonhisbums,and he gave her 
a quick hug, “lam sorry, I didn't 
listen to you earlier mummy,” he 
said. “I promise you that | will 
work for peace when I grow up.” 
His mother smiled at her son as he 
picked up his history book in a 
determined manner. 




















* British Chemists have inventec 
anartificial ice surface forskating 
rinks. The new material is made 
of several kinds of plastics. The 
‘ice’ is very strong longlasting and” 
most important can be used for 
skating even in Africa. 

A five year old boy from Denmark 

Jan Pedesren has already made 

two parachute jumps from a 

height of 2500 metres. The little 

boy jumped with his father by his. 
side. 

* Anant species that lives in Greece 
collects mealy bug larvae. When 
the insects hatch the ants ‘milk’ 
them like cows 
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+ Finnish designers have come up 
with a car that uses just 0.166 
litres of petrol for every hundred 
kilometres. 

* A very longtime ago butter used 
tobe called cow grease, Itwasn't 
eaten but used for lubrication and 
litin lamps. 

+ The fastest readerin the world is 
a boy from Korea, He is ten 
years old and can read a record 
1,200,000 characters in a minute, 


























KNOW? 


+ Grape fruit is one of the most 
aromatic of fruits. One ten- 
millionth of a gram of grape fruit 
essence is enough to make 2,000 
bottles of lemonade 
The highest active volcano in 
Europe {s Etna (eastern sicily) 
which sends lava and gases toa 
height of 100m. 
+ An English inventopAntony 
Howarth, has designédand built 
a wooden automobile. This un: 
usual vehicle successfulijeovered 
adistance of 30,000 kilometres: 























* One of the favourite pastimes 
‘of children living on the Sey- 
chelles Islands is racing on sea 
turtles. These giant turtles run 
across the beach at a speed of 
five metres per hour. 

“There is a chameleon rock in 
Australia called Ayers rock. During 
the ‘day it gradually changes 
colours, becoming pink, grey, 
lilac, orange and dark red. And 
at night under the light of the 
moons, it tums golden. The 
colour changes are caused by 
grains of quartz in the rock, 

‘Compiled by 
G. Jayakumar, aged 12 


ADVENTURES OF 


RADHA PADMANABHAN 


s, Padma scolded me in the 
last class,” said Ichibo. “She 
made me stay behind in the games 
period, to work on exercises. So 
I'm not going to teach any of you 
about Future tense!” Ichibo sat stub: 
bomly in her place refusing to get 
up. 
| will teach the class what we 
learnt from the Stranger in Gra 
‘Amar's voice trailed away into 
silence as he noted Ichibo's fierce 
glare. He smiled and went to the 
black board confidently but before 
he could actually start Ms. Padma 
entered the class room 
All the children dashed to their 
places, Ms. Padma wrote FUTURE 
‘TENSE in large letters on the board. 
Amar and Ichibo smiled at each 
other, as they saw her writing down 
a list of sentences. 
First person singular and plural 
| shall see hie 
We shall boke a cake for Christmas. 


Second person singular and plural: 
le will see me tomorrow. 
‘They willbakea cake for Christmas 





Keyawas puzzled. She interrup: 
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ted Ms. Padma. “Can'twe say — | 
will see him tomorrow instead of 
— I shall see him tomorrow?" she 
asked. “What is the difference? 
When must you use shalland when 
must you say will?” 

T'm coming to that,” said Ms 
Padma a little impatiently. She 
wrote on the board once more 

{ill see him, (shows intention) 

Ishallsee im. (merely states afact) 


But do not worry about the use 
of will and shall" said Ms. Padma 
‘ingly. “Many people use 
willall the time. You can use shall 
when you ask a question.” She 
wrote on the board once more 


reass\ 








‘Shall bring you the newspaper? 


The class quickly copied down 
all that was on the board. As soon 
as they had finished copying every 
thing into their notebooks, Ms 
Padma asked Amar to wipe the 
blackboard clean, Then she got 
up once more and wrote on the 
board 

FUTURE CONTINUOUS 
| all be seeing a film tonight. 

He will be writing a letter to you 


Little heads bobbed up and down 
and hands flew swiftly over the fresh 
pages as the children copied down 
the writing on the board. 

Ichibo who had been silent all 
this while now stood up. “What is 
it Suchitra” asked Ms. Padma. 

‘Can you salam going to sea 
film tonight?" asked Ichibo. “Instead 
oft! will be seeing a film tonight? 
What I mean igcan we use present 
continuous for future continuous?” 
Ichibo's head was bent down. She 
hadn't forgiven Ms, Padma yet. 





“Yes, you can!” replied Ms. 
Padma rather impressed by the 
question, “But there isa difference. 
Look at these sentences :” 


Present continuous: 
Tam going to Bombay. (deliberate 
action) 

Future continuous: 

| will be going to Bombay. (less del: 
berate ; more casual) 


“Shall we now go on to Future 
Perfect?” asked Ms, Padma 

“Yes!” shouted the class. 

“all ight!” said Ms, Padma. “Can 
anyone give me an example of a 
sentence in the Future Perfect?” 

Venkatesh stood upat once. “In 
four years time, | will have finished 
the plus two,” he said. 





“Yes, of course! So will I!" said 
Keya blinking in surprise. 

‘No, silly! That was the example!” 
hissed Ichibo. The two girls giggled, 

“Another example, anyone?” 
asked Ms. Padma, Amar stood up. 
“By the end of this period we will 
be finishing learning the future 
tense," he said. 

Just then the bell rang. Ms. 
Padma smiled, “Perfect timing,” 
she said and dismissed the class. 

“What will you be doing over the 

ek end?” asked Amar of Ichibo. 
“Que sera sera..." said Ichibo 
mysteriously. 

“What?” asked Amar with a puzz- 
led frown. 

“What will be, will be..." sang 
Ichibo softly as she walked away. 
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opi and five of his friends set 
Givers picnic party. They 
went to his father's beautiful farm 
nestled in the foothills of he moun: 
tains, The six of them had come 
riding their bicycles from the town, 
The old watchman at the farm cut 
them large tender coconuts full of 
sweet water to quench their thirst 
after the hot, dusty ride. 

Kali, the watchman’s son, was 
about the same age as the boys 
from the town, He stood watching 
them from a distance, He longed 
tojoin the boys and play with them. 
They looked so happy together. 
But he was afraid that they would 
not ike Afterall he was poor 
and il 















Kali had lived with his father all 
his life and helped him maintain 
the farm. Sometimes he would 
gather honey from high up in the 
hills and sell it to the sersby. It 
was a lonely life. Kali often longed 
for company, He went and stood 
near the bank of the irrigation canal 
which ran through the farm and 


watched the boys playfully splash 
water at each other, throw stones 
at the water snakes and consume 
the large quantities of the food they 
had brought. As he suspected, the 
boys did not relish his presence. 

‘Why are you following us?” shout- 
ed Gopi, “Go and do your work.” 
A disappointed and hurt Kali, sip 
ped away, 


ftera strenuous game of kabadi 
A ithe boys fling themselves down 
under the trees, and took long sips 
of the cool drinks that they had 
brought. “Have you been up these 
hills before Gopi?” asked Mahesh 
“They look green and beautiful.” 
“No, haven't," replied Gopi. “They 
say there are wild animals up there, 
even tigers and elephants.” “Is, 
that so?” exclaimed Mahesh in 
astonishment, “Let us ask that tribal 
fellow of yours whether he has seen 
any wild animals,” suggested 
Keshav. 
Gopi looked around. Kali was 





KOTHANDAM 





workingin the garden, Gopi clapp- 
ed his hands and beckoned to Kali, 
who came up curiously. “Hey! Have 
you seen any wild animals up in 
the hills?” asked Gopiin an arrogant 


manner. “Yes,indeed | have. | 
have seen elephants, tigers and 
bears,” replied Kali, “Weren't you 
afraid that they would kill you?” 
asked Narayan. ‘No, not at all. 
You see animals won't harm us if 
we leave them alone.” 

“He speaks like a great philo- 
sopher,” said Gopi derisively. "He 
thinks he knows everything, the 
stupid fellow. Hey Kali, have you 
ever been on a train or ridden abi- 
cycle before?” Kali opened his 
eyes wide. “No I haven't. But I 
‘wave to the children who ride in 
buses,” he said innocently, All the 
boys laughed aloud. Theyfelt very 
superior! 
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Pree they decided to explore 
the farm, First they came to the 
coconut grove, where rows and 
rows of tall trees full of large bunches 
of green coconuts stood. Their 
leaves rustled in the strong breeze, 

Beyond that there were freshly 
tilled areas planted with new sap- 
lings, The city bred boys just ran 
thoughtlessly through the slushy 
ground, splattering their clothes with 
mud. They found Kali near the 
fence, plucking berries, The boys 
tried to pluck some too as they 
looked luscious and inviting, but 
only succeeded in pricking their 
fingers in the thorns. "Who wants 
to eat these berries?” they said 
scomfully and sauntered on 

They soon came to a grove of 
mango trees. Tender mangoes 
hhung in thick bunches from the 
trees. Ramesh threw a stone, and 


brought down awhole bunch. The 
boys eagerly grabbed the mangoes 
and were about to bite into the 
sweet sour mangoes when they 
‘were startled by a group of chatter- 
ing monkeys. Gopi tried to chase 
them away by throwing a stone, at 
them. Unfortunately the stone he 
threw hit a baby monkey by acci- 
dent. The smal creature fell squeal- 
ing to the ground 

Its angry mother jumped down 
from the tree and growled at the 
boys. It picked up its baby and 


climbed back up the tree, But the 
other monkeys assumed a threaten- 
ing postures and made asif to attack 
the boys, 

The boys were terrified. They 
tried to wave sticks and branches 


which were lying around and shoo 
the monkeys away. But the mon- 
keys wouldn't budge from their 
offensive stand. Perhaps they had 
sworn revenge. Theystarted slowly 
advancing towards the boys. The 
boys ran for their lives, yelling at 
the tops of their voices with fear. 
But the monkeys scampered ahead 
of them by jumping from tree to 
tree and soon surrounded them. 
Theboys were comered. Citybred 
as they were they could not think 
quickly enough to get themselves 
out of this mess of their own crea- 
tion. 


he old watchman was busy on 
the other side of the huge farm 
and could not hear them. But Kali 





who was doing some gardening 
did, He came running to see what 
the matter was, As soon as he saw 
the boys’ plight, he turned back, 
jumped over the fence and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the 
‘canal, The frightened boys thought 
they were being punished for their 
earlier insolence, But Kali came 
running towards them in a trice 
holding a writhing water snake in 
each hand. He quickly threw them 
in front of the monkeys, 

The very next moment not a 
single monkey was to be seen. It 
‘was as if Kali had waved a magic 
wand and made them disappear. 
The boys let out collective sigh of 
relief and shamefacedly thanked 
Kali for his timely help. His boy's 





presence of mind and common 
sense had saved them from the 
consequences of their own folly. 
All their sense of superiority vanish- 
ed and they gratefully shared their 
sweets with the tribal boy, 


hen evening came around, the 

six boys got back on their bi 
cyclesand set off home. Theywere 
tired but were much wiser to the 
ways of the country side. Theyhad 
shared their experiences of living 
in the city with Kali, and he had 
shared his knowledge of the natural 
surrounding with them. Allof them 
benefit from the exchange. Yes, 


they were different, but friends, 
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Compiled by Satya Iyer 
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Solution on page 40 


yiiZies 


* We have a 100) t piece of ribbon. 
To cut a one foot strip it takes 
one second. How long will it. 
take for the entire ribbon to be | Count the number of squares, 
cut into one foot strips? What are the corresponding 


. ranks in the Navy and Air Force 
What is peculiar about the word: 4 the following Army ranks? 


For answers : 
See page 40 























INDIVISIBILITY Genial 
* Run through the English alpha- Lt Colonel 
bet in capital letters as quickly Captain 


as possible in your head, without * A cycle reaches the tip of the 
using fingers, and count those hill in an hour at 10 km. per 
that have a curve on them, hour. The return journey is 
performed at 20 km. per hour. 
What is the average speed for 
the entire trip? 


: Wistar tallow es’ refer 





POVERTY LINE 
* Change the left arrangement to PLIMSOLL. LINE 
look like the right arrangement, INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 
by moving only three circles. |§ ———————___— 
“SUDHAMA" 
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is halt of Sct 8 sir, but it 
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Cyinzits 


ANSWERS 


99 seconds, as when the ribbon 
is two feet long, with a single 
cut there will be two pieces of 
‘one foot ribbon. 

‘There are six ‘Is’ in this word. 
Eleven BCD.GJOP,QRSU 


.. Fourteen 
». General 


Lt, Colonel 
Captain 
Admiral 
Commander 
Lieutenant 


7. 


Air Chief Marshal 
Wing Commander 

Flight Lieutenant. 

Speed is distance divided by 
time taken to travel. The 
distance is twenty kms and time 
taken 1.5 hrs, The speed is 20 
divided by 15 = 13.33 kms, 
per hour, 

‘The poverty line in economics 
divides the poor and affluent 
on the basis of annual income, 
‘Those below a certain annual 
income are below the poverty 
line, The Plimsoll line is drawn 
on the outside of a ship to 
indicate the maximum load that 
can be put into the ship, The 
International Date Line is an 
imaginary line on the globe. 

The date is changed either for 
ward or backward depending 
on whether one crosses from 
west to east or east 10 west, 
passing over the line, 








eas [> [r| 
SEAN 


My 


husbar 
gruel to survive. How 
ope to rule a kingdom? 





May you live to be a great queen! 


The old woman was 
angered 


ee ae 4 


Kuppamma! M 
cannot be 


As Kuppamma watched, the old 
woman was suddenly transformed into 
@ forest nymph, 








The old womar 
resumed her journey 
through the forest. 


 Geiaaae hl] 


Just then Kuppamma’s friend 
Kamala came by and Kuppamma 
told her friend all that had 


occurred 
(— Were you dreaming? 
a A — 


No. Kamala! it is all perfectly 
true! 





So you are going to be 
the king of the land, are 


Oh, it sounds unbelievable! 





[When Kanda returned home 
later in the day 


| could hardly believe my eyes. The 
‘old woman took leave of me and the 
next minute she became a beautiful 
nymph. 


But i saw her with my own eyes, and 
heard her words with my own ears. 
You must believe me! 


But Kuppamma could not keep, 
All right! All right! Anyway do] silent 

‘not talk of this to anyone. 

Just keep it to yourself 





You are going to 
n procession, The 
if will be my daughter 


Kuppamma told evel 
single person she knew 
about the strange 
prediction, 





Do 


prophecy will cc 


The queen 
was disturbed. 


Kuppamma 

and Kanda 

to be our relatives by 
marriage! No! How 
awful! 

















Chellappa welcomed the king 


— eS 
(Oh, king! Please have some 
sugarcane juice! 


the bbs 
which you were fj 





Indeed | can! | have preserved it 
[carefully all these years. | will fetch] 


Chellappa set out joyfully, 


King Veerasena conversed With 
Chellappa 


King Veerasena recognized the box 
at once, 


Chellappal You belong to a very 
wealthy family, (will give you a letter 
Which you must deliver to the minister 
He will give you plenty of money 


If Lhave plenty of money, 
lean buy many pretty things 
for Chelli who has been so 


devoted to me all these years 





That evening ast 
Chellappa ar 
He ate the foo: 


him 














After a while King Veerasena 
returned from his hunting expec 
tion. The newly married couple 
and the ministers received him 
at the gates of the capital 


‘Soon he came to! understand 

what had happened as the 

‘minister and the queen 
explained 


We arranged the wedding of the 
princess Nayaki with prince 
Chellappa as per your orders. 


The King chose not 
to reveal his 
appointment and 


May you be to one 
another, what a 
flower is to 
fragrance! | wish 
you a long life 

and everlasting 
happiness 


Cheltappa! You must prove your capability 
if you wish to rule this kingdom after me, 
Beyond the southern borders of our land 
lives the golden haired demon. Bring me 
three hairs from his head. 





Chellappa set out on 
his quest for the three 
golden hairs. After 
travelling for afew days 
he reachec! e 
of a fort, The guard 
outside 


The water which always filled this 
moat, has sucldenly dried up, Can 
you tell me why? 


| Aha! If you are truly so 
courageous and clever, 
‘we will accept you as our 
king when youreturn 


Perhaps | can find 
the reason for you 


This tree bore lovely 
golden fruits once. But 
now it doesn’t yield a 
single fruit. We all 
wonder why. 





Th 
to the palms of 


forever. What 


‘Who are you? Run, far away! My 
husband the golden-haired demon will 
return presently and crush you to 
bits. 





Why did the 
Maruda dry up? 













The demon slept 
‘once moreand the 
demon’ wife pulled 
another hair from 
his head. Again the 
demon started up, 





Why don't the golden fruit nipen on 
the branches of the tree anymore? 









{n this manner. the 
sleepy demon answered 
all the three questions 
Chellappe wished 10 





Chellappa! Here 
are the three 
golden hairs you 
asked for. Run 
away quickly 
before the 
demon wakes 













Ihave overheard all the 
answers now. 








Chellappa reached the river 
The boatman was waiting for 
him 








It is extremely easy to escape from your oars. Just give them to the next 
traveller who wishes to cross the river. and they will slip from your hands. 






Chellappa reached the town 
where the tree stood 






There is a mouse hole amidst the roots 
of the tree. The mice are scraping the 
roots. If you set traps for the mice. 
the tree will yield golden fruits again. 


‘own country, and went 
Veerasena 


Oh king! Here 
are the three 
golden hairs 

you asked for! 


There is a large frog sitting on} 
the spring. Thatis wliy the water 
has dried up. ff you remove the} 
frog the moat wil fill up again 


Where is the golden-haired 


demon's palace? What is it 
Tike? 


‘You must cross the great river and climb over the mountain to reach the 
palace. Every pillar sparkles with diamonds and other precious gems, 


King Veerasena set out to kill the 
golden-haired demon and win all his 
wealth for himself. 





Ah! Water fills the moat! What 
| would like to see this magnificient Chellappa said was absolutely true! 
palace for myself 





King Veerasena finally 
reached the river 


Boat man! Quick! Hurry! 
Take me across the 


Chellappa and Nayak 
the kingdom, All the pe their 
vast kingdom were very happy 


al! 
AS, 4 Wy 
PAB 4H 








nde DARK 


Tisee Pest midnight, Meera ana 

I were fast asleep in their room. 
The bright moonlight crept in 
through the window and threw 
golden pools of light on Meera’s 
bed 

Meera suddenly woke up. 
“Mummy!” she called _ softly 
Mummy was fast asleep in the next 
room, She.did not hear Meera 


calling her, otherwise she would 


"have come 


Meera was now fully awake, but 
she could not remember what had 
‘woken her, She turned and 
tossed restlessly for a few minutes 
trying to go back to sleep again, 


when she heard a deep voice cry. 
“Hoot... hoot!” She wondered 
who could be making such a noise 
at night and slowly tuned her head 
towards the window. 

Then she saw him. Ie was 
sitting on the window sil, “Hoot 
hoot!” he said again. Meera watch 
ed him quietly, her heart beating 
fast. Ile winked at her. “Iiello" 
he said in his deep voice and Meera 








smiled 
“Why are you up at this time of 
the night? What's the matter?” he 





asked. “I don't really know.” said 
Meera. “Something woke me up. 
Twas a litle scared... | am glad 
that you are here..... but who are 
you?” By this time, Meera was 
sitting up in her bed, her bedsheet 
trailing on the floor. 

“Lam an owl!” he said blinking 





slowly. “Iaven t you ever seen an 
‘owl before?” Meera stared at him. 
“No!” she said. She was really 
too young to know about an owl 
or to be afraid of him. Jai who 
was ten years old would have 
known perhaps. But he was asleep 
and Meera liked the owl. He was 
big and had beautiful round tawny 
golden eyes and funny ears. His 
head looked enormous sitting on 
his little body. 

“Well, I live in a hole, high up 
the Neem tree in your garden,” he 
said, “It is nicethere. 1 like the 
children who play under my tree. 
I cannot really see them, | can 
only hear them playing, laughing, 
talking... and sometimes crying.” 

“Why can't you see them?" asked 
Meera curiously, “I can see only 
at night,” said the owl, “I usually 








sleep during the day sitting in the 
hole in my tree over there. I can 
see better when it is dark, but by 
the time dusk falls, all the children 
go home and get into their beds. 
So I often come by to look in on 
them, I sit on the window ledge 
and watch over their sleep. I love 
children...” He sounded old. He 
reminded Meera of her grandfather. 
She was happy at the thought of 
someone watching over her and 
Jai, night after night watching over 
them and taking care of them, “I 
am really glad.” she said. “I wake 
pat night sometimes and get very 
frightened. But from now on | 
won't be. I'll know you are there, 
watching...” 

“It is very late, Meera. It is time 
you went to sleep...” Meera smiled 
sleepily and snuggled down in her 





bed, pulling the bedsheet up to 
cover herself, She would tell Jai 
all about the owl the next day. 
“Good night...” she whispered, 


Maz" times, in the next few 
Aimonths, whenever Meera or 
Jai, or any of their friends in the 
block of flats woke up in the night, 
they saw the owl sitting on their 
window, silently watching over 
them. He would always wink or 
hoot softly and talk to them for a 
few minutes and then tell them to 
go back to sleep. Alll the children 
in the flats liked him.and knew 
where he lived, but could never 
find him during the day however 
hard they tried. 


Miceras father, had letter fom 
his sister one day, saying that 
she was coming to visit them with 
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her two small children, She was 
to arrive on the night train. 

Meera and Jai were thrilled, 
‘They wanted to receive their aunt 
and cousins at the station. But of 
course their parents wouldn't hear 
of it. “No! Nowhere in the world 
ate children allowed to be up at 2 
o'clock at night. You must go to 
bed at 9 o'clock as usual. You 
can greet your aunt and cousins 
in the morning,” said their father 
firmly. “l agree with your father, 
children,” said their mother, “The 
station is close by. So we will lock 
the main door and go, We'll wake 
you up early to greet your cousins.” 
So Meera and Jai went to sleep at 
o'clock, as usual, 


oth Meera and Jai were woken 

up by the sound of hammering 
on their front door. At first they 
thought it was someone knocking, 
but it was no knock. Someone 
‘was trying to break the door down, 
urglars!” thought Jai, He was 
terribly frightened. After all he 
was only ten, He knew their parents 
were at the station, He took 
Meera's little hand in his, She was 
speechless with fright, at first but 





as the hammering continued she 
screamed out loud “Watchman, 
watchman, there is someone at 
the door!” 

Suddenly the 
stopped. “Hoot... hoot... hoot 
cried the deep voice they knew so 
well. The children heard the sound 
of footsteps running away, 

Jai got up to peer out of the 
window and there on the sill was 
their friend the owl, He clutched 
his tummy with his wings and 
laughed "Hal...hal.,ha!” The chil 
dren laughed with him, “Theives! 
he said struggling to catch his 
breath. “When | hooted, they 
thought | was the watchman and 
ran away. Hal... Hal... Ha!” 





Nictleng afterward a key clicked 
in the lock, With a quick hoot 
asif to say goodbye the ow! silently 
flew out of the window. The 
children's parents, their aunt and 
cousins were so surprised to find 
Meera and Jai awake at 2.30 in 
the moming, "Naughty!" said their 
mother, “We are sony, but we were 
so excited...” said Jai and Meera 
trying hard not to giggle at the 
thought of the owl and the burglars. 








+ the orphaned 
Tretunetion 
wes 
































ittle Avinash was seven years 
Loald. He lived in a small village 


in north India, He was a kind boy 2 


and a very intelligent one. He 
hated to take no for an answer 
His family teased him saying 
“Avinash! Oh, he's always out to 
achieve the impossible! 


he school bell rang and the 
children rushed out of the class: 


M.K .PARTHASARATHY 


room. But not Avinash. He care 
fully checked to see if he had taken 
his belongings for he never 
hurried through any task, 

He left the classroom slowly and 
started to walk home by himself, 
As he was walking through the 
village he thought he heard a cat 
mewing. He looked around, but 
couldn't see it anywhere. He walk: 
ed on and then stopped again. 








There was no mistaking the call of 


distress, Somewhere around the 
market there was a cat and it was 
in trouble! 

Avinash kept searching for the 
cat. It really sounded as if it was 
closeby. His eyes fell on the big 
well in the market place. He 
rushed to it and looked down 
There was the cat, standing on a 
narrow ledge mewing pitifully 

“Hello, pussy!” called Avinash, 
speaking soothingly to the frighten 
ed cat. “You silly creature! Were 
you chasing pigeons again. Is that 
how you came to fall in to the 
well?” 

“The cat mewed louder than ever. 
Avinash felt very sorry for the poor 
creature. It had been lucky to 
land on the ledge, or it would have 
been killed 





He called two of the villagers. 
They were strong men, He asked 
them to help him rescue the cat 
Very soon a crowd had gathered 
by the well, Everyone loudly gave 
suiggestions, but the ledge was too 
narrow and the well too wide to 
enable an easy rescue. 

Avinash ran to the nearest shop 
in the market. He explained the 
situation to the owner and borrow. 
‘ed a nice bright plastic basket and 
fa stout piece of rope from him. 
He tied the handle to the rope 
and lowered the basket carefully 
near the cat. He thought if the cat 
jumped in, he could pull it up 
again, But the frightened cat clung 
to the ledge for dear life, and would 
not jump into the basket. The 
swinging basket had almost knock. 
ced the cat off the ledge and now it 
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was afraid of the basket 
mewed louder than ever. 

Gradually the crowd dispersed, 
“A cat in the well is nothing new,” 
said an old man, who was passing 
by. “You just have to leave it to its 
fate.” 

‘Avinash felt angry when he heard 
these words. The boy didn’t have 
the heart to. leave the cat to its 
death, Yet on the other hand 
there seemed no way at all! After 
all his teacher Ms, Anandhi had 
said that there was always a yes 
for every no, A solution could be 
found to every problem. 

“There must be a yes for my 
problem too!” thought Avinash. 
“What shall Ido?" He considered 
the basket and the rope again and 
thought harder than before 

“This didn't work before because 
the cat was afraid of the basket 
To remove the fear I can tempt 
the cat into hopping’in" thought 
Avinash. “Of course! Why didn't 
this idea occur to me earlier?" 

An excited Avinash rushed off 
to the tea-shop nearby, and quickly 


It just 


explained the situation. The tea: 
shop owner gave him a saucer of 
warm mill, Avinash put the saucer 
into the basket and lowered it very 
carefully into the well 

At first the mewing cat refused 
to make the jump. ‘Then it caught 
a whiff of the milk, Hesitantly it 
went near the basket and peeped 
in. Unable to resist the temptation 
the hungry cat jumped in, 


In the wink of an eye Avinash 
began pulling the basket back to 
the top of the well, By the time 
the cat reached the top, the saucer 
was empty! 


So that's how the cat was saved. 
Avinash picked up the cat, none 
the worse for its’ adventure and 
decided to take it home. ‘The 
villagers were most surprised to 
see him holding his new pet 
proudly 

“How did you get the cat out, 
Avinash?” they asked, When the 
boy told them they nodded wisely, 
“Yes Avinash, you had a yes for a 
they said 
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LOOK UP FOR SUNSHINE! 





A young man once found a five dollar bill on the street. 
From that time on he never lifted his eyes when walking, In 
the course of years he accumulated 29,516 buttons, 54,172 
Pins, twelve cents, a bent back and a miserly disposition 

He lost the glory of the sunlight, the sheen of the stars, 
friends, tree blossoms in the spring. the blue skies and the 


entire joy of living, iaaesaaa 
Contd by Mayo 
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Lyman Frank Baum, the author of the children’s novel 
The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, wos born in Chittenago, New 
York State in the year 1856. He spent much of his childhood 
reading, for he was a sickly child. He was sent as a child to a 
Military Academy but hated the harsh treatment th 
withdrawn. At home he set up a small printing press and 
produced a family newspaper. He was also 

Shakespearian company for a short period. Eventually he 
began to work in the family oil business and to earn a living as a 
journalist. His greatest success. an out 
of all time,grew out of a bedtime story he h 


The Wizard of Oz b 







and was 


















standing children’s book 






1 told his sons 






s with a cyclone. The big wind 
rushes through the country and sweeps a litle girl named Dorothy 
and her dog, Toto, from their home e that is 
not found on any map. She learns that the country is called Oz, 
that it is ruled by a wizard, and that part of itis in the power of a 
Wicked Witch, No one but the Wizard of Oz himself can tell 
Dorothy how to get back home. 

The Wizard lives in the Emerald City. So, Dorothy and 
Toto set out to see him, and on the way,they make three odd but 
good friends: the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodman, and the Cowardly 
Lion. When they all arrive at the entrance to the Emerald City, 
the Guardianof the Gate fits them with green spectacles, so that 
they won't be blinded by what they see. Then he ushers them 
into the city 






Kansas to « plac 



























yvenuith exes protected by the 
green spectacles, Dorothy and 
her friends were at first dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the wonderful City. 
‘Thestreets were lined with beautiful 
houses, all built of green marble 
and studded everywhere with spark- 
ling emeralds. 

They walked over a pavement 
of the same green marble, and 
‘where the blocks were joined to- 
gether were rows of emeralds, set 
closely, and glittering in the bright- 
nessof the sun. The windowpanes 
were of green glass; even the sky 
above the City had a green tint, 
and the rays of the sun were green. 

‘There were many people, men, 
‘women and children, walking about, 
and these were all dressed in green 
clothes and had greenish skins. 


They looked at Dorothy and her 
strangely assorted company with 
wondering eyes, and the children 
all ran away and hid behind their 
mothers when they saw the Lion; 
but no one spoke to them. Many 
shops stood in the street, and 
Dorothy saw that everythingin them 
was green. Green sweetsand green 
popcorn were offered for sale, as 
well as green shoes, green hats and 
green clothes of all sorts, In one 
shop, a man was selling green 
lemonade, and when the children 
bought it Dorothy could see that 
they paid for itwith green pennies. 

There seemed to be no horses 
nor animals of any kind; the men 
carried things around in little green 
carts, which they pushed before 
them. Everyone seemed happy 








and contented and prosperous. 


ihe Guardian of the Gates led 
them through the streets until 
they came to a big building, exactly 
in the middle of the City, which was 
the Palace of Oz, the Great Wizard. 
‘There was.asoldierbefore the door, 
dressed in a green uniform and 
wearing a long green beard. 

“Here are strangers,” said the 
Guardian of the Gatestohim, “and 
they demand to see the Great Oz.” 

“Step inside,” answered the 
soldier, “and Iwill carry your mess- 
age to him.” 

So thay passed through the 
palace gates and were led into a 
big room with a green carpet and 
lovely green furniture set with 
emeralds. The soldier made them 
all wipe their feet upon a green 
mat before entering this room, and 
when they were seated he said 
politely. 

“Please make yourselves comfor- 





table while I go to the door of the 
Throne Room and tell Oz you are 
here.” 

They had to wait a long time 
before the soldier retumed. When, 
at last, he came back, Dorothy 
asked, 

“Have you seen Oz?" 

“Oh, no,” returned the soldier, 
“Ihave never seen him. But | spoke 
to him as he sat behind his screen 
and gave him your message. He 
says he will grant you an audience, 
if you so desire; but each one of 
you must enter his presence alone, 
and he will admit but one each 
day. Therefore, as you must remain 
in the Palace for several days, | will 
have you shown to rooms where 
you may rest in comfort after your 
Journey.” 

“Thank you,” replied the girl 
“that is very kind of Oz.” 

The soldier now blew upon a 
green whistle, and at once a young 
Girl, dressed in a pretty green silk 
gown, entered the room. She had 
lovely green hair and green eyes, 
and she bowed low before Dorothy 
as she said, 

“Follow me and I will show you 
your room.” 

So Dorothy said goodbye to all 
her friends except Toto, and, taking 
the dog in her arms, followed the 
green girl through seven passages 
and up three flights of stairs until 
they came to a room at the front of 
the Palace. It was the sweetest 
little room in the world, with a soft, 
comfortable bed that had sheets of 
green silk anda green velvet coun: 
terpane. There was a tiny fountain 





in the middle of the room, that 
shot a spray of green perfume into 
the air, to fall back into a beautifully 
carved green marble basin. Beauti- 
ful green flowers stood in the win- 
dows, and there was a shelf with a 
le green books. When 


row of 


Dorothy had time to open these |} 
baoks she found them full of queer 


green pictures that made her laugh, 
they were so funny. 


In awardrobe were many green 


dresses, made of silk and satin and 





velvet; and all of them fitted Dorothy ff 


exactly. 

“Make yourself perfectly at 
home," said the green girl, “and if 
you wish for anything ring the bell 
Oz will send for you tomorrow 
morning.” 

She left Dorothyalone and went 
back to the others. These she also 
led to rooms, and each one of them 
found himself lodged in a very 
pleasant part of the Palace, Of 
course this politeness was wasted 
‘on the Scarecrow; for when he 
found himself alone in his room he 
stood stupidly in one spot, just 
within the doorway, to wait till 
morning. He could not lie down, 
and he could not close his eyes; so 
he remained standing all night, 
staring at a little spider which was 
‘weaving its web in a corer of the 
room, just as if it were not one of 
the most wonderful rooms in the 
world. 

The Tin Woodman lay down on 
his bed from force of habit, for he 
remembered when he was made 
of flesh; but not being able to sleep 
he passed the night moving his 






Joints up and down to make sure 
they kept in good working order. 
The Lion would have preferred a 
bed of dried leaves in the forest, 
and did not like being shut up in a 
room; but he had too much sense 
to let this wony him, so he sprang 
upon the bed and rolled himself 
up like a cat and purred himself 
asleep ina minute. 


T he next moming, after breakfast, 
the green maiden came to fetch 
Dorothy, and she dressed her in 
‘one of the prettiest gowns made of 
green brocaded satin. Dorothy put 
on a green silk apron and tied a 
green ribbon around Toto’s neck, 
and they started for the Throne 


o 





Room of the Great Oz. 

First they came to a great hall in 
which were many ladies and gentle- 
menof the court,all dressed in rich, 
costumes, These people had no: 
thing to do but talk to each other, 
butthey always came to wait outside 
the Throne Room every morning, 
although they were never permitted 
to see Oz. As Dorothy entered 
they looked at her curiously, and 
cone of them whispered, 

“Are you really going to look 
upon the face of Ozthe Terrible?” 

“Of course,” answered Dorothy, 
“if he will see me.” 

“Oh, he will see you,” said the 
soldier who had taken her message 
to the Wizard, “although he does 
not like people to ask to see him. 
Indeed, at first he was anary, and 
said I should send you back where 
you came from. Then he asked 
mewhat you looked like, and when 
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I mentioned your silver shoes he 
‘was very much interested. At last 
told him about the mark upon your 
forehead, and he decided he would 
admit you to his presence.” 

dust then a bell rang, and the 
green gitl said to Dorothy, 

“This is the signal. You must go 
into the Throne Room alone.” 

She opened a little door and 
Dorothy walked boldly through and 
found herself in a wonderful place. 
It was a big, round room with a 
high arched roof, and the walls and 
ceiling and floor were covered with 
large emeralds set closely together. 
In the centre of the ceiling was a 
great light, ‘a5 bright as the sun, 
which made the emeralds sparkle 
in a wonderful manner, 

But what interested Dorothy most 
‘was the big throne of green marble 
that stood in the middle of the room, 
It was shaped like a chair and 
sparkled with gems, as did every- 
thing else. In the centre of the 
chair was an enormous Head, with- 
‘ut body to support it or any arms 
or legs whatever. There was no 
hair upon this head, but it had eyes 
and nose and mouth, and was 
bigger than the head of the biggest 
giant. 

‘As Dorothy gazed upon this in 
wonder and fear the eyes turned 
slowly and looked at her sharply 
and steadily. Then the mouth 
moved, and Dorothy heard a voice 
say 

“Lam Oz, the Great and Terrible, 
Who are you, and whydo you seek 
me?” 

Itwas not such an awful voice as 


she had expected to come from 
the big Head; so she took courage 
and answered, 

“Lam Dorothy, the Small and 
Meek. I have come to you for 
help.” 

The eyes looked at her thought- 
fully for a full minute. Then said 
the voice: 

“Where did you get the silver 
shoes?” 

“{ got them from the Wicked 
Witch of the East, when my house 
fell on her and killed her,” she 
replied 

“Where did you get the mark 
upon your forehead?" continued 
the voice. 

“That is where the good Witch 
of the North kissed me when she 
bade me goodbye and sent me to 
you," said the girl 

Again the eyes looked at her 
sharply, and they saw she was telling 
the truth, Then Oz asked, 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“Send me back to Kansas, where 
my Aunt Em and Uncle Henryare,” 
she answered eamestly. “I don't 
like your country, although it is so 
beautiful. And lam sure Aunt Em 
will be worried over my being away 
so long.” 

The eyeswinked three times, and 
then they turned up to the ceiling 
and down to the floor and rolled 
around so queerly that they seemed 
to see every part of the room. And 
atlast they looked at Dorothy again. 

“Why should I do this for you?” 
asked Oz 

“Because you are strong and | 
‘am weak; because you are a Great 


Wizard and I am only a helpless 
little gid,” she answered. 

“But you were strong enough to 
ill the Wicked Witch of the East,” 
said Oz. 

“That just happened,” returned 
Dorothy simply; "I could not help 
it.” 

“Well,” said the Head, “Iwill give 
you myanswer. You have no right 
to expect me to send you back to 
Kansas unless you do something 
for me in return. In this country 
everyone must pay for everything 
he gets. If you wish me to use my 
magic power to send you home 
again you must do something for 








me first, Help me and I will help 
you.” 

“What must I do?” asked the 
girl 

“Kill the wicked Witch of the 
West," answered Oz. 

“But I cannot!" exclaimed 
Dorothy, greatly surprised, 

“You killed the Witch of the East 
and you wear the silver shoes, which 
bear a powerful charm, There is 
now but one Wicked Witch left in 
all this land, and when you can tell 
me she is dead Iwill send you back 
to Kansas — but not before.” 

The litte git began to weep, she 
was so disappointed; the eyes wink- 
ed again and looked at her anxious 
ly, as if the Great Oz felt that she 
could help him if she woul 
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“Inever killed anything willingly,” 
























she sobbed; “and even if | wanted 
to, how could I kill the Wicked 
Witch? If you, who are Great and 
Terrible, cannot kill her yourself, 
how do you expect me to do it?" 

“[ do not know,” said the Head; 
“but that is my answer, and until 
the Wicked Witch dies you will not 
see your Uncle and Aunt again. 
Remember that the Witch is Wicked 
= tremendously Wicked — and 
ought to be killed, Now go, and do 
not ask to see me again until you 
have done your task. 

Sorrowfully Dorothy left the 
Throne Room and went back where 
the Lion and the Scarecrow and 
the Tin Woodman were waiting to 
hear what Ox had sid to he 


“There is no hope for me,” she 
said sadly, “for Oz will not send me 
home until I have killed the Wicked 
Witch of the West; and that I can 
never do.” 

Her friends were sorry, but could 
do nothing to help her; so she went 
to her own room and lay down on 
the bed and cried herself to sleep. 


T henextmomingthe soldier with 
the green whiskers came to the 
Scarecrow and said, 

“Come with me, for Oz has sent 
for you,” 

So the Scarecrow followed him 
and was admitted into the great 
‘Throne Room, where he saw, siting 
inthe emerald throne, a most lovely 
lady, She was dressed in green silk 
gauze and wore upon her flowing 
green locks a crown of jewels. 
Growing from her shoulders were 
wings, gorgeous in colour and so 
light that they fluttered ifthe slightest 
breath of air reached them, 

When the Scarecrow had bowed, 
as prettily as his straw stuffing would 
let him, before this beautiful crea 
ture, she looked upon him sweetly, 
and said, 

“Jam Oz, the Great and Terible. 
Who are you, and why do you seek 
me?" 

Now the Scarecrow, who had 
expected to see the great Head 
Dorothy had told him of was much 
astonished; but he answered her 
bravely. 

“Lam only a Scarecrow, stuffed 
with straw. Therefore I have no 
brains, and I come to you praying 
that you will put brains in my head 


instead of straw, so that | may 
become as much a man as any 
other in your dominions.” 

“Why should I do this for you?” 
asked the lady. 

“Because you are wise and 
powerful, and no one else can help 
me," answered the Scarecrow. 

“| never grant favours without 
some return,” said Oz; “but this 
much I will promise. If you will kil 
for me the Wicked Witch of the 
West will bestow upon youa great 
many brains, and such good brains 
that you will be the wisest man in 
all the Land of Oz,” 

“'Ithought you asked Dorothy to 
Jill the Witch,” said the Searecrow, 
jin surprise. 

"So I did. I don't care who kills 
her, But until she is dead I will not 
grant your wish, Now go, and do 
not seek me again until you have 
earned the brains you so greatly 
desire.” 

The Scarecrow went sorrowlully 
back to his friends and told them 
what Oz had said; and Dorothy 
was surprised to find that the great 
Wizard was not a Head, as she had 
seen him, but a lovely lady. 

“All the same," said the Scare 
crow, "she needs a heart as much 
as the Tin Woodman.” 


Oo the next morning the soldier 
with the green whiskers came 
to the Tin Woodman and said, 

“Oz has sent for you. Follow 
me,” 

So the Tin Woodman followed 
him and came to the great Throne 
Room. He did not know whether 
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he would find Oz a lovely lady ora 
Head, but he hoped it would be 
the lovely lady. “For,” he said to 
himself, “ifitis the Head, lam sure 
I shall not be given a heart, since a 
head has no heart of its own and 
therefore cannot feel forme. Butif 
itis the lovely lady I shall beg hard 
for a heart, for all ladies are them: 
selves said to be kind hearted.” 

Butwhen the Woodman entered 
the great Throne Room he saw 
neither the Head nor the Lady, for 
‘Oz had taken the shape of a most 
terrible Beast. It was nearly as big 
as an elephant, and the green 
throne seemed hardly strong 
enough to hold its weight. The 
Beast had a head like that of a 
rhinoceros, only there were five eyes 
in its face. There were five long 
‘arms growing out of its body and it 
also had five long, slim legs. Thick, 
‘woolly hair covered every part of it, 
and a more dreadful-looking 
monster could not be imagined. It 
was fortunate the Tin Woodman 
had no heart at that moment, for it 
‘would have beat loud and fast from 
terror. But being only tin, the 
Woodman was not at all afraid, 
although he was much disappoint: 
ed 

“Lam Oz, the Great and Temible,” 
spake the Beast, in a voice thatwas 
‘one great roar. “Who are you, and 
why do you seek me?” 

“Lam a Woodman, and made of 
tin, Therefore I have no heart, and 
cannot love. I pray you to give me 
a heart that I may be as other men 
are.” 

“Why should I do this: 





deman- 


ded the Beast. 

“Because I ask it, and you alone 
can grant my request,” answered 
the Woodman. 

Oz gave a low grow! at this, but 
said gruffly 

“If you indeed desire a heart, 
you must earn it.” 

“How?” asked the Woodman 

“Help Dorothy to kill he Wicked 
Witch of the West,” replied the 
Beast. “When the Witch is dead, 
come to me, and I will then give 
you the biggest and kindest and 
most loving heart in all the Land of 
2" 

So the Tin Woodman was forced 
to return sorrowfully to his friends 
and tell them of the terrible Beast 
he had seen. They all wondered 
greatly at the many formsthe great 
Wizard could take upon himself, 
and the Lion said, 

“If he isa beast when Igo to see 
him, [shall roar my loudest, and so 
frighten him that he will grant all I 
ask. And if he is the lovely lady, I 
shall pretend to spring upon her, 
and so compel her to do my bidding, 
And if he is the great Head, he will 
be at my mercy; for I will roll this 
head all about the room until he 
promises to give uswhatwe desire. 
So cheer up my friends, for all will 
yet be well.” 











Thenestmomingthe soldier with 
the green whiskersled the Lion 
tothe great Throne Room and bade 
him enter the presence of Oz 
‘The Lion at once passed through 
the door, and glancing around saw, 
to his surprise, that before the 
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and glowing he could scarcely bear 
to gaze upon it. His first thought 
was that Oz had by accident caught 
on fire and was burning up; but, 
when he tried to go nearer, the 
heat was so intense that it singed 
his whiskers, and he crept back 
trembling to a spot nearer the door. 

Then a low, quiet voice came 
from the Ball of Fire, and these 
were the words it spoke: 

‘am Or, the Great and Terrible. 
Who are you, and why do you seek 
me?” And the Lion answered, 

“Lam a Cowardly Lion, afraid of 
everything. I come to you to beg 
that you give me courage, so that 
in reality may become the King of 
Beasts, as men call me.” 

“Why should I give you courage?” 
demanded Oz. 

“Because of all Wizards you are 
the greatest, and alone have power 
to grant my request,” answered the 
Lion. 

The Ball of Fire burned fiercely 
jor a time, and the voice said, 

“Bring me proof that the Wicked 





Witch is dead, and that moment I but could say nothing in reply, and 
will give you courage. But so long. while he stood silently gazing at 
as the Witch lives you must remain the Ball of Fire it became so furious: 
a coward,” Iyhot that he tured tail and rushed 




















find his friends waiting for him, and 
told them of his terrible interview 
with the Wizard, 

“What shall we do now?" asked 
Dorothy sadly 

“There is only one thing we can 
do," returned the Lion, “and that 
is to go to the land of the Winkies, 
seek out the Wicked Witch, and 
destroy her.” 

“But suppose we cannot?" said 
the gil, 

“Then shall never have courage,” 
declared the Lion, 

“And I shall never have brains,” 
added the Scarecrow, 

“And [shall never havea heart,” 
spoke the Tin Woodman. 

“And I shall never see Aunt Em 
and Uncle Henry,” said Dorothy, 
beginning to cry. 

“Be careful!” cried the green git 
“the tears will fall on your green 
silk gown, and spot it.” 

So Dorothy dried her eyes and 
said, 

“ suppose we must try it; but 1 
am sure I do not want to kill any- 
body, even to see Aunt Em again.” 

“Twill go with you: but I'm too 


much of a coward to kill the Wite 
said the Lion 

“{will go too,” declared the Scare- 
crow; “but I shall not be of much 
help to you, | am such a fool,” 

“Thaven't the heart to harm even 
Witch,” remarked the Tin Wood- 
man; “but if you go I certainly shall 
go with you.” 








herefore it was decided to start 
upon their journey the next 
moming,and the Woodman sharp- 
ened his axe on agreen grindstone 
and had all his joints properly olled. 
The Scarecrow stuffed himself with 
fresh straw and Dorothy put new 
paint on his eyes that he might see 
better. The green gitl, who was 
very kind to them, filled Dorothy's 
basket with good things to eat, and 
fastened a litle bell around Toto's 
neck with a green ribbon 
‘They went to bed quite early and 
slept soundly until daylight, when 
theywere awakened by the crowing 
of a green cock that lived in the 
back yard of the palace, and the 
cackling of a hen that had laid a 
green egg. 





In the restof the story, all of which is in The Wizard of Oz, 


orth ond Tog. cre ha de 
dangerous country. escape from 


ecohaparions, el ou 
the Winged Monkeys, find a 


Golden Cap, Cae etre | rate and finally 


suicceed in destroying the Wicked ' 
alittle man who used | 













the Emerald City. Ee Bee 


Witch. When they get back to 
tat the Wizard of Oz really is just 


turn out, 
And it is the slippers that 
ck to their home in Kansas. 









TEN 


Thiet is music in every aspect 
of nature — in the blowing of 
the wind, the rain, thunder, a run: 
ning stream, in the chirping of birds, 
the crying of animals, even in the 
cexying of babies. There is wonder- 
ful music to be heard in the rhyth: 
rmical tick-tock of a clock, the gadak 
gadak of a train, and the musical 
pitch of a humming machine. 

When someone first heard the 
wind passing through bamboo the 
idea for making a flute was born 
Most of our musical instruments 
‘came into being only because some: 
one observed nature, Nature in 
spires and responds to music. We 
hear that plants grow better when 
exposed to music 
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We all know how Lord Krishna's 
music on the flute attracted the 
‘cows and people alike. Who has 
not heard of the Piper of Hamelin? 
Music has always been a means of 
worshipping God. Thyagaraja, 
Purandaradasa, Meera, Andal and 
Surdas worshipped God with their 
beautiful poems, songs and bhajans. 
We still cherish these 


and sing them in temples and 
concerts, They all believed that 
God could be reached through 
music. 

Music has no language or reli 
gious bar. It calms our mind and 
soothes our nerves when we are 
tired or worried. Sometimes when 
we are burdened with problems 
we may feel the need to sit quietly 
and listen to music. Very soon we 
feel calm again and can face the 
world afresh. When we are study: 
ing for examinations for many 
hours at a stretch, our minds get 
tired and confused; nothing seems 
toenter ourheads. At such atime 
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if we take alittle time off and listen 
to some music we can return to 
the books with new enthusiasm. 

Instead of listening to music, we 
can sing or play some instruments 
ourselves too. When in the even: 
ings we sit with our family and 
friends at home, we can play or 
sing to each other. Such an experi 
tence creates a sense of togethemess. 
We have all seen how a mother 
puts her baby to sleep by singing a 
lullaby. Itseems to give the baby a 
feeling of security and love. 

Many people say that they do 
not know anything about music. 
Theoretically this is true. But we 
do not always have to know theory 
to appreciate and enjoy good 
music; when the melody is plea 
sant and the beat is rhythmical, 
and we feel like swaying or dancing 
with it in spite of ourselves. This 
gives us joy. Even soldiers play 
the band when they march. 

Music is universal; it rejuvenates 
our soul and calms our mind. 





In gave me great plea 
sure to go through the 
February issue of 
Gokulam. Stories from 
England were excellent 
‘The illustrations by Kala 
were attractive and de 
serve special. mention, 
What a colourful issue it 
was! Bhakta Tukarani was 
very impressive. | hope 
the future issues will bene: 
fitour children, and prove 
to be useful to all kinds 
of people, 

Durga Jayaraman, 
Madras. 


| read the articles on 
‘Thomas Alva Edison and. 
Abraham Lincoln. They 
‘were exemplary men. We 








aust leam fom the stones | 1 study in Std VIL 1 
‘of the lives of such men | read Gokulam regularly. 
who worked untiringly to | | enjoyed the smal stories, 
achieve ther goal Surely | poems, longer stones and 
there is no substitute for | Adventures of Amar and 
hard work. The work itself | Ichibo, lam the youngest 
titowm reward Thanks | child in my family and 
fortheinformatve cont. | have many subjects to 
fation Kear. Tleaat aft from 
Gohl: Please publish 
Some aricles and quizes 
| Snplonts 
‘The childhood days of | Vii Hariharan 
Rukmini Devi Arundale | Alleppey 
ve vey teresting. A 
Restos Tescen|| Yoniandite rcs 
also beautify writen. || a Seteh: Raman” and 
tnoyed the article The | RAnandinthe Febraory 
Inimitable Housefly. Con: | issue, Both boys deserve 
sratulations on 8 tenttc | trod for new tons 


ae Mrs. Rupa Dorairaj 
K Poovannan, | Tivendrur, 


Nagercoil 
Io rretinh 


J. Navin, 
Madras. 














The honorary editor of 
Gokulam, Sri, Al. Valliappa re 
cently received an award of Rs. 
5000/- and the title of Tamizh- 
annai, from the Tamil Univer- 
sity. Tanjore, for his valuable con- 

tribution to children’s literature. 

A versatile writer, Sri. Al. Valli 

appa has written many short 
stories, novels, poems and plays 
for children. 








A "day long, sat half buried in 
sand piled in a comer of our 
garden, raising castles and moun- 
tain-ranges, unaware of the fierce 
Madras sun overhead. I had a 
peacock and a monkey for com- 
pany. The monkey was chained 
to a post, on top of which a little 
cabin was available for his shelter, 
but he preferred to sit on the roof 
of his home, hanging down his 
tail. He responded to the name 
Rama by baring his teeth, and kept 
a wary eye on the peacock, which 
was perpetually engaged in scratch: 
ing the mud and looking for edible 
insects. | cannot say exactly when 
they came into my life, but they 
seemed to have been always there 
with me, In an early photo of 
myself, when I was four years old, 
Tam set on a miniature bamboo 
chair flanked by the peacock and 
the monkey. My uncle (Mother's 
brother), who brought me up, must 
have been one of the earliest 





amateur photographers in India. 
He kept his head, on most bright 
aftemoons, under a black hood 
enveloping an enormous camera 
on a tripod. He posed me cons: 
tantly against the flowers in the 
garden, in the company of my pets. 
Thad to remain rigid, unblinking, 
and immobile whenever hé photo- 
graphed us, and it was a feat to 
keep the monkey and the peacock 
still. I enjoyed these sessions, 
although my grandmother declared 
from time to time that a photo 
graph was likely to shorten the 
subject's life. 1 was proud of the 
group in the picture and hoped 
that others would see a resem- 
blance between me and Rama. 

“The peacock was not fully grown 
vet, but he bore his three-foot tall 
hhaughtily, and enjoyed the freedom 
of the house, pecking away every 
ant that had the ill luck to come 
within the range of his vision 
Most afternoons, when I was tired 


of the sand dump, I moved to the 
threshold of the door opening on 
Purasawalkam High Road and 
watched the traffic, which consisted 
of cyclists and horse-or bullock- 
drawn carriages. A caravan of cor- 
poration carts passed along, stuffed 
to the brim with garbage, with the 
top layer blowing off in the high 
wind coming from the sea at this 
were waggons, tar-painted and 
sealed, filled with night soil; the 
entire column moved westward 
and was soon lost in the dusty 
glare of the evening sun, but it left 
an odorous trail which made me 
jump up and rush in crying, “Rub- 
bish carts are passing.” 

‘This announcement was direct: 
ed at Grandmother, who would 
thereby understand that it was time 
to begin her evening operations, 
namely, the watering of over fifty 
flower beds and pots. (She knew 
a potter who made special giant- 
size pots for her, a size | have, 
never seen anywhere before or 
since, each one being capable of 
bearinga tree.) She reared in her 
garden over twenty hibiscus fami 
lies, blue, grey, purple, double-row 
petals, and several kinds of jasmine, 
‘each scattering its special fragrance 
into the night air — numerous 
exotic flowers in all shapes and 
sizes. A comer of her garden was 
reserved for nurturing certain de- 
licate plants which gasped for 
breath. She acquired geronia, 
geranium, lavender, and violet, 
which could flourish only at an 
altitude of three thousand feet in 
Bangalore, and stubbornly tried to 
cultivate them in the salty air of 
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Madras. When the plants wilted 
she shed tears and cursed the 
Madras climate. Even after the 
plants had perished in their boxes, 
she tended them hopefully for a 
few days before throwing them over 
the wall, to be ultimately gathered 
into the corporation caravan going 
westward. 


ometimes, when | sat at the 
street door, the peacock stood 
beside me. Every passer-by would 
stop to admire it; sometimes a 
youngster would beg for a feather 
to be plucked out and given to 
him. ‘The first time I had this 
request | saw no reason why I 
should not oblige him; after all, he 
wanted only a feather while I had 
a whole bird to myself, and so | 
allowed him to pluck out a feather 
of his choice, just one, When he 
reached forit, the peacock stabbed 
the back of his hand with its beak. 
and the boy fled screaming. I had 
not noticed til then how aggressive 
this bird could be. I began to notice 
that it possessed the temperament 
of a watch-dog. Quite a variety of 
persons had to pass in and out of 
our home all day, having business 
with my grandmother — mendi- 
cants, vegetable vendors, the tailor 
and goldsmith — and if anyone 
stepped in without warning they 
were viciously chased by the pea 
cock. It generally perched on the 
wall over the door and directly 
descended on the visitors, pestering 
them untl it was caught by its tal 
and dragged away! 
“My unde, the only other member 
of the family, would not be home 





yet. He had a room upstairs which professor, one Dr. Skinner, with 
he used as his study and darkroom great admiration, and we all ad- 
combined, where, when he was mired him too, aithough by hear- 
not washing the negatives, he pored’ say. 

over his class books. He went out 

in the mornings to catch the tram Tt was exciting, one day, to be 
for his college and retumed late in 1 asked to go with my uncle to the 
the evening. On holiday after- street of shops. I clung to his arm 
noons, he lugged out his camera. and-marched along. It was the 
‘on the tripod and fixed me in front evening hour again. | noticed a 
of it. Sometimes he sat on the” man with his hand and shoulder 
kitchen floor and narrated the day's stuck through a bamboo ladder, 
events at his college; he was a going from post to post lighting 
member of the college drama the street lamps. The lamp-posts 
group, and he explained to us were few and far between: hexa 
Shakespeare's Tempest and how gonal glass shades on top of cast- 
they were trying to produce it; he iron fluted pillars. The lamplighter 
mimicked some of his friends who was an old man wearing a khaki 
acted in it and that made us laugh; coat and a blue turban, equipped 
he was a good raconteur and | with a ladder, a box of matches, 
knew The Tempest long before | rags, and a can of oil. He moved 
knew anything else. My uncle was. from pillar to pillar, unhurryinaly 
Prospero and he described how I was fascinated. | had never 
‘his best chum, who did Caliban, suspected that there could be so 
entered his role so heartily that he much to do to light up the dark 
proved a public menace during nights. Clinging to my uncle's 
the rehearsals. He spoke of his fingers, | watched him, my head 
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turmed back — a difficult operation, 
since my uncle dragged me along, 
never slackening his pace. The 
lamplighter went up his ladder, 
opened a little ventilator, took out 
the lamp, cleaned and’ wiped it 
with the rag, filled it wth oil it up 
the wick and closed the shutter, 
climbed down, thrust his shoulder 
through the ladder again, and 
passed on to the next one. ‘I had 
numerous questions welling up 
within. me, all sorts of things | 
wished to know about the man — 
his name, where he came from, if 
he slept wearing the ladder, what 
he ate, and so forth; but before | 
could phrase them properly, |had 
to be moving along with my ques 

tions unuttered. 

Other spectacles presently attrac: 

ted my attention: the Pankaja 
Lodge, a sweet:meat shop with edi 


bles heaped up in trays, presided’ 
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over by a bespectacled man with a 
gleaming gold chain around his 
neck. The frying smell generated 
here reached me every afternoon 
while Isat at the street door of my 
home, with the peacock at my back, 
and made me very hungry. To: 
day, my uncle stopped by to pick 
up a litle packet of eatables for 
me, wrapped in a crackling brown 
leaf. | munched it, immediately 
forgetting the lamplighter. “My 
uncle walled me onto the edge of 
the road in order to protect me’ 
from the traffic hazards of those 
days; one constantly heard reports 
of persons knocked down by cy- 
clits. Milkmen with milking-cans 
in hand were driving their cows 
through the streets. [jumped aside 
at the sight of the cows, although 
my uncle tried to convince me they 
were harmless. When we passed 
an orange-coloured senoo! building 


with a green gate, my uncle pro- 
mised that I would in due course 
find myself there. I did not wel- 
come the idea. It was a gaunt- 
looking building with a crucifix on 
its roof, and I hated it at frst sight. 


Ww ith time my outlook did not 
change. As far as this school 
was concerned, my first reaction 
seemed also to be the final one. 
In due course | became a pupil 
there. On the first day I wept in 
fear. The sight of my classmates 
shook my nerves. An old man 
with silvery stubble on his chin, 
turban crowning his head, clad in 
a striped coat without buttons and 
a white dhoti, a short cane perma: 
nently tucked under his arm, pre: 
sided over the class of infants. 
Under his watchful eye we sat on 
the floor and kneaded small lumps 
of wet clay and shaped them into 
vegetables, fruits, and what not; 
we also cut out coloured sheets of 
paper and made more vegetables 
and fruits and also boats and qua- 
drupeds. He brought his cane 
down violently on the table in order 
to gain our attention and tell us 
what to do next, I do not think | 
ever saw him lay his cane on 
anyone's back, but he flourished it 
and used it as a medium of self 
expression, like a conductor's baton, 
My main ambition in life was to 
remain unnoticed by him. No 
matter how hard I tried, the clay 
never assumed proper shape in’ 
my hands. It never retained any 
symmetry or shape; while other 
boys produced marvellous imita- 
tions of all kinds of objects in 


creation, my own handiwork re- 
mained unclassifiable (perhaps 1 
was ahead of my time asa sculptor). 
Iwas always afraid what the teacher 
might say; luckily for me I was a 
late admission and was given the 
last seat, and we were quite a crowd 
in the class; by the time he reached 
me, the time would be up, and we 
would have to run to the water- 
tap under the tree and clean up 
the mess on our fingers. 

‘Thinking it over, am unable to 
explain how this course helped me 
in becoming literate, If we were 
not kneading clay, we were only 
cutting papers and folding them. 
We were armed each with a pair 
of scissors; this was a welcome 
instrument in one's hand, no doubt, 
but the fingers ached with a dull 
pain at the joints when one had to 
cut out angular objects — the 
scissor points would not easily lend 
themselves to any manoeuvring 
around the corners. At the next 
stage | carried a slate, which dis- 
played on its face a single alphabet 
or number traced over and over 
again, bloated and distorted by 
‘overlapping lines. This again was 
a mess, the slate having become 
white with the constant rubbing 
with the palm of my hand, as if 
great quantity of talcum had been 
spilled on it, and it was always 
difficult to decipher the’ writing, 
which was white on a whiter back- 
ground. Again my neighbours 
seemed to excel in this task; their 
letters were sharper, symmetrical, 
and they somehow managed to 
keep their slates shining black, 
against which the white letters 
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stood out clearly. The teacher did 
not seem to mind how I wrote or 
what I produced, so long as | 
remained within the classroom 
without making myself a nuisance 
in any way. All that he objected 
to, in me or anyone, was sticking 
‘out one's tongue while writing, 
which most children are apt to do. 
He kept a sharp lookout for ton: 
gues-out in the classroom, and 
tapped his desk violently with the 
cane and shouted, “Hey, you brats, 
pull yopr tongues back,” and all of 
us obeyed him with a simultaneous 
clicking of our tongues — one 
golden chance, not to be missed, 
for making a litle noise in an other- 
\wise gloomy and silent atmosphere, 

My grandmother examined my 
slate when I retumed home, and 
remarked, “They don't seem to 
teach you anything in your school.” 
Every day she commented thus 
and then ordered, “Wash your feet 
and hands under the tap and come 
into the kitchen.” When | had 
accomplished these difficult tasks, 
she would have coffee and tiffin 
for me in the kitchen, She would 
have interrupted her gardening to 
attend to me, and resuming it, go 
on until late in the evening. From 
her gardening, after changing into 
dry clothes, and chewing betel-nut 
and leaf, she came straight for me. 
She would place an easy chair in 
the garden for herself and a stool 
beside it for me, fix up a lamp, 
and attempt to supplement with 
her coaching the inadequate edu: 
cation I got in the school. She 
taught me multiplication; I had to 
recite the tables up to twelve every 
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day and then all the thirty letters 
of Tamil alphabet, followed by 
Awaiyar’s' sayings. She also made 
me repeat a few Sanskrit slokas 
praising Saraswathi, the Goddess 
of Learning. And then she softly 
rendered a few classical melodies, 
whose Raga were to be quickly 
indentified by me. If | fumbled 
she scolded me unreservedly but, 
rewarded me with a coin if proved 
diligent. She was methodical, 
noting in a small diary my daily 
lessons to be gone through. The 
schedule was inflexible and she 
would rise to give me my dinner 
only after | had completed it, I felt 
sleepy within a few minutes of 
starting my lessons; but she met 
the situation by keeping at hand a 
bowl of water and dabbing my eyes 
with cold water to keep me awake, 
Grandmotherhood was a wrong 
vocation for her; she ought to have 
been a school inspectress. She 
had an absolute passion to teach 
and mould a young mind. In later 
years, after my uncle was married 
and had children, as they came of 
a teachable age she took charge 
‘of them one by one. She became 
more aggresive, too, as at teaching 
time she always kept beside her 
long broomsticks of coconut leaf- 
ribs, and whacked her pupils during 
the lesson; she made them sit at a 
measured distance from her, so 
that they might not be beyond her 
reach, Her brightest pupil was my 
cousin Janaki, now grandmother, 
who at ten years of age was com: 
mended at all family gatherings 
for her recitations, songs, and 
prayers, but who had had to leam 








itall the hard way; she was a con- 
scientious pupil and always picked 
up a choice of broomsticks along 
with her books whenever she went 
up for her lessons (an extension 
of the non-violence philosophy, by 
which you not only love your enemy 
but lend your active co-operation 
baring him oer wth the it 
stick), 


his is not strictly coming in a 

sequence, for the following 
Incident must have happened be- 
fore I was put to school. I have 
already mentioned the temple of 
Ponni Amman. Once a year on a 
certain date the image of the god- 
dess was taken out of its sanctum 
at the other end of Vellala Street 
and carried in a procession to our 
end of the street, and placed on a 
decorated pedestal at the entrance 
to a fuel shop came to be connec- 
ted with this festivity, but there it 


was — a hoary tradition by which 
it looked ar if the goddess's annual 
vacation was spent at this spot, 
‘where all fuel business was suspen: 
ded for ten days. 


‘owadays, I had no peace of 
Nitind. Presently Iost the tran- 
quil companionship of my monkey 
too, Rama was developing into a 
mischievous creature, By steady 
effort and trials, he had learnt to 
undo the waist-band and chain with 
which he was kept confined to his 
cabin, 

On the first day he discovered 
his freedom, he took a leap up the 
roof of our house and leered at 
me fron that height. I begged 
him to «ine down, but he did not 
care. He jumped on from roof to 
roof, wandered to his heart's con- 
tent, and appeared on our tiles 
again late in the evening. He would 
not retum to his cabin or allow 
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anyone to approach him. At the 
slightest move on our side he 
would hop back and put himself 
just out of reach. If you tempted 
him with nuts and food, he would 


only eye them pensively but keep by. 


his distance. My uncle did his best 
to capture him, and gave up. 
“Leave him alone,” he said. “He 
is probably happier living on the 
roof-tiles. No harm can come to 
him.” 

Soon Rama had become noto- 
rious, The whole town was after 
him. I secretly prayed to all the 
gods | knew to protect him from 
his would-be captors. On some: 
one’s advice my uncle set a trap. 
and caught him. But like the 
magician Houdini he had become 
an expert snapper of bonds. He 
had slipped through his waist-band 
and was gone one moming, 
never saw him again. I did not 


know whether he had been des- 
troyed by his enemies or gone in 
search of new pastures or got assi- 
milated in a herd supposed to be 
camping in a mango garden near- 


Sc Thad to adjust myself to the 
company of a mere peacock, 
who lacked the repose of a monkey 
(according to my notions), but was 
restless, always searching for insects 
and always wanting to be on the 
‘move, strutting along with his long 
tail (growing longer and heavier 
each day), 

Soon he began to explore the 
‘outer space beyond Number One, 
Vellala Street. He would hop from 
‘our wall with an enormous flapping 
‘of his wings to the branch of a 
rain-tree in front of our door, and 
from there descend in a lump 
wherever he liked. He enjoyed 





his excursions and came back in 
the evenings by himself, or when 
one called out, “Myla!” he would 
answer back with his long shrill cry 
from somewhere. 

We left him alone, as the neigh: 
bouring houses got used to his 
presence, schoolchildren admired 
him and fed him with nuts, and he 
got along with everyone except 
when they tried to pluck a feather 
from his tail. After | became a 
schoolgoer, | looked for him here 
and there while returning home 
and brought him back with me. 
He had begun to enlarge the area 
of his operations, and once he 
perched himself on the compound 
wall of our school — but when I 
noticed him there, with boys shout- 
around him, let him be, never 
ntifying myself with him, not 
being certain how our teachers 
would view it, Myla was always 
led back home by someone or 
other known to us, But one day 
two rickshaw pullers brought his 
carcass home and threw it in our 
garden. 





hen summer came, the sun 
WritMadtas with a ferocity that 
made people flee the city. Rich 
people went away to the hill sta: 
tions like Kodaikanal and Ootaca 
mund. For me the retreat would 
be where my parents lived, My 
father was the headmaster of a 
government high school at Chenna- 
‘patna in Mysore State which could 
be reached bya night's journey on 
one train to Bangalore, and then 
on by another one, a slow puffing 
train which passed through a rocky 


landscape. 

My grandmother generally es- 
corted me to Chennapatna when 
‘my school closed for summer, but, 
she wasted nearly three weeks of 
my vacation in preparation for the 
trip. Her particular preoccupation 
at this time was the making of 
various sun-dried edibles out of 
rice and pulses, which would be 
fried and used as a side dish all 
through the year. She would also 
soak certain green legumes in salt 
water and sundry them for use 
out of season. 

My grandmother would select a 
quiet afternoon for visiting the store 
with her indent. When I returned 
home from school the floor would 
be strewn with gunny sacks and 
paper parcels. Somehow the sight 
of it filled me with delight. 

My grandmother would soon 
have a battalion of helpers around 
the house, pounding and sifting 
and grinding and mixing and 
kneading on a large scale — her 
helpers were her friends, admirers, 
tenants, and paid servants. The 
house resounded with a variety of 
orchestration — the ironclad 
pounder crushing, the swish of 
‘winnows, the ceaseless roar of the 
grinding stone, and the chatter of 
people over it all, Grandmother 
would have pulled out great rolls 
of palmyra mats and spread them 
‘out on the terrace. Differently 
shaped edibles would issue from 
little brass hand-pressers, and be 
set on the mats, and left there to 
dry in the blazing sun; she allotted 
the task by tums to the younger 
members of her following to watch 
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‘with stick in hand for crows and t6 
drive them off. 

When my tum came, I sat in a 
strip of shade all afternoon and 
scared away the crows by scream: 
ing at them, and was rewarded 
with an anna at the end of the 
day. Apart from the money, | 
rewarded myself, in the course of 
my watch, by peeling the hall-dry 
stuff off the mat and eating it raw 
till [felt il. My uncle ignored the 
turmoil in the house, averted his 
head, and preferred to make no 
comment whenever he passed the 
terrace; but my grandmother fried 
some of her product for him at 
the end of the day, and he relished 
it when I carried a plate to his 
room, 


Eventually jars and containers 
‘would be filled and stored away 
{or distribution at the appropriate 
time to various members of the 


family living far and near. 

My grandmother had so much 
to do morning till night that it was 
difficult for her to disentangle her- 
self from her activities and escort 
me to Chennapatna for my vaca- 
tion. Hence my trip was constantly 
getting postoned, my grandmother 
always hoping that she would find 
some other traveller to escort me, 
But Chennapatna was a place 
which normally no one visited, 
No one had ever heard of it, al- 
though for my grandmother it was 
the most important place on earth, 
with her daughter and grand- 
children living in it. 


| practically lived in the streets 
in those days, and no one seemed 
to have noticed it until a postcard 
arrived from Chennapatna written 
by my mother, suggesting that 1 
had better be packed off to Chenna- 
patna at once as she was hearing 


reports from someone in Madras 
that I was endangering my health 
under the summer sun all day — 
the sort of sun which would “shrivel 
up a serpent left on the ground.” 
My grandmother read the letter 
‘out to me and said, “Play in the 
evenings, don't go out in the sun.” 
Of course she had no means of 
enforcing her rule, and the moment 
her back was turned, | ran out to 
the street, wondering why my 
‘mother was so ignorant as to think 
there could be snakes in our street 


 entualy, one night, we dd find 
‘ourselves in the train to Banga- 
lore, travelling in a crowded third: 
class carriage, surrounded by all 
the tins and baskets in which Grand- 
mother carried the gifts for her 
daughter. We arrived in Chenna- 
patna at noon next day, and im- 
mediately | was seized with a desire 
to return to Madras. The whole 
world looked so different now, new 
faces, new language, new voices. 
My parent's house was big, with 
hall and courtyard, and my father 
had many servants wearing coats 
and turbans. The city itself looked 
mean and tiny. | missed my friends, 
the bare-bodied, rugged Madras 
boys. I missed my hoop. (My last 
minute effort to include it in my 
travel baggage had been frustrated.) 
| clung to my grandmother, she 
being the only identifiable object in 
the strange land. 


ihe Chennapatna home had my 
parents, two sisters, and two 
brothers (the older one was Patta- 

















bhi, the younger one Seenu), and 
a baby, they eagerly received me 
and yet I found it an agony to be 
in their midst. I felt shy and uncom: 
fortable when my mother tried to 
converse with me, and nervous at 
the sight of my father — he looked 
forbidding and | was cowed by his 
tone, and by the spectacles through 
which he glared. In order to leave 
my mother free to nurse my 
younger sister, my grandmother, 
it seerns, had taken me away to 
Madras when | was only two years 
and I could not think of any 
other place as my home. 

It took me time to get adjusted 
to these surroundings, but gradually 
Tegan to enjoy the general pam: 
pering and the special food that 
my mother made for me. The’ 
servant carrying my younger 
brother in arms would escort us in 
the evening to the high-school 
compound, where we played: my 
elder brother would have his own 
engagements with his friends, and 
not mix with the children, He had 
a separate room in the house, 
where he kept all kinds of pets, 





and always locked up his room 


when he went out. 
Wien the eit weeks of my 
vacation were over and I had 

to go back to Madras, | felt deso- 
late. Having got used to the com- 
pany of my brothers and sisters, to 
my mother's attention, and to ser: 
vants, it would seem an impossibi 
lity to go back to the drab street 
companions, the abusive school: 
masters, the scrabby benchmates 
from the Boarding, and above all 

+ the loneliness of the Madras home. 
But I had no choice. A postcard 
from that end in my uncle's clear- 
cut zalligraphy intimated the date 
ot my school's reopening and the 
fact that I was promoted to the 
next standard, 

My mother prepared several 
types of sweets to last me for weeks, 
and saw me off in the company of 
someone going to Madras. During 
my departure, my father hovered 

bout to give me parting advic 
Try not to become a Madras 
vagrant,” he said jocularly and gave 
me pocket money. 




















Porte frst week of November, 
1919, England seemed to be 
setiling down to observe the anni 
versary of the armistice. The bloo- 
diest war in history had been over 
for a year, the world was back to 
normal, even if people felt things 
had changed. In spite of for the 
worse, there was much to give 
thanks for. The London Press 
rose to the occasion with special 
articles, editorials, sombre head- 
lines, The momentous anniversary 
seemed to be occupying people's 
minds to the exclusion of all else. 

November 7 brought a different 
headline. The Times printed, in 
hhuge letters, “Revolution in Science 
— Newtonian Ideas Overthrown" 
and went on to describe the pre 
vious evening’s meeting of the 
Royal Society. In this, the results 
had been announced of the exped 
tion to the Gulf of Guinea to view 
the solar eclipse, The observations 
of the expedition had been more 
than satisfactory. 


The pictures taken during the 
eclipse triumphantly proved Eins 
tein’s theory, the star-images on 
the photographic plates were de 
fleted by exactly the amount he 
had calculated. There could no 
longer be any doubt about the 
theory of relativity — it worked 
Yet, as the Presiddnt of the Royal 
Society went on to say, “I have to 
confess that no one has yet suc 
ceeded in stating in clear language 


what the theory of Einstein really 
is, 

No one could. A few scientists 
understood the consequences of 
this new, all-embracing theory with: 
in their own special fields but none 
could as yet grasp the meaning of 
the theory itself. 

Yet a few years later the theory 
was the standard, essential too! of 
every physicist, the words “Einstein” 
and “Relativity” were being bandied 
about, with greater or less under: 
standing, over half the world. At 
least one reason lay in the remark: 
able character ‘of Albert Einstein 
himself, a strange blend of kind 
ness, intelligence and naiveté which 
gave Relativity a publicity no other 
theory in physics had ever enjoyed 

He was bom on 14 March, 1879, 
in the town of Ulm in Warttemberg 
but left with his parents when he 
was a year old and moved to the 





large sought German town of 
Munich. His father had started 2 
small electro-chemical factory there 
with his brother, and the family 
settled into a cottage in the suburbs 
of the town while the father busied 
himself (not too successfully) with 
the commercial aspects of his busi- 
ness and the uncle took charge of 
the factory. It was from this uncle, 
a remarkable man by all accounts, 
that Albert got his interest in scienti- 
fic and mathematical processes, 
From his mother, who was a musi- 
cian, he inherited a deep love of 
music 

The family was Jewish and the 
boy was brought up in the faith, 
but as there was no convenient 
Jewish school, he was sent to a 
Catholic one and studied that faith 
as well, This peculiarity of upbring- 
ing may have accounted for the 
lifelong hatred of prejudice and 
bigotry which characterized him, 
the reluctance to become identified 
with any particular nation or group. 
He developed an interest in science, 
deplored “the time one wastes 
learning Latin and Greek”, and 
‘became fascinated by mathematics, 
largely through his uncle, who 
delighted in working through alge: 
braic problems with him in the 
evening, much as a more normal 
uncle might read a story out loud. 
“The animal we are hunting, he's 
hidden, and we'll call him °x’ for 
the moment. But we'll get him, all 
right...” 


Einstein spent twenty years, 
from 1913 to 1933, in Berlin, 
working hard on his theory of Rela- 
tivity, thinking it out stage by stage, 
‘overcoming its mathematical diffi 
culties, gradually evolving the all- 
embracing theory which has affec- 
ted the work ever since of all 
mathematicians and physicists. 

By 1922 Einstein's own deep 
convictionythat science is a religion 
and philosophy was becoming 
more general. In that year he was 
appointed to the League of Nations 
Commission for Intellictual Co- 
operation. He resigned a year later 
because he felt the League had 
“neither the strength nor the good 
will to accomplish its task” 

Slowly he began to realize that 
Germany, much as he enjoyed his 
work there, was no place for a 
Jew. Reluctantly, in 1933, he 
accepted one of the many offers 
which were coming his way and 
sailed with his wife to take up a 
post at the new Institute of Advan- 
cced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. 

To his great sorrow, Elsa, who 
had been unable to make the ad- 
justment to the new world from 
the Germany she loved, died in 
1936. He stayed on in Princeton, 
1a shambling, good-natured genius, 
prepared to talk to anyone at any 
time. 

He died in Princeton in 1955, 
universally mourned as the world’s 
and the century's, greatest man of 
science 
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